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Virtue, the strength and beauty of the soul, 
is the best gift of heaven: a happiness 

That ev’n above the smiles and frowns of fate 
Exalts great nature’s favourites: a wealth 
That ne’er encumbers, nor to baser hands 

Can be transfer’d: it is the only good 


Man justly boasts of, or can call his own. 


ARMSTRONG. 
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THE LAST SUPPER. 

Leonarpo pt VINCI, the author of the paint- 
ing from which this engraving was taken, was 
born in 1452. In his early youth he exhibited 
an ardent desire for drawing, to indulge and cul- 
tivate which, he was placed under the tuition of 
Andrea Verocchio, an eminent sculptor, archi- 
tect and painter. Here his superior genius soon 
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began to develope itself, and here was the foun- | 
dation of that character laid, which, in after | 


years, ranked him amongst the most distinguish- | 


ed men of science in his day. Vinci proved him- 
self, emphatically, a man of science and of litera- 
ture, a philosopher, a poet, a painter and musi- 
cian, of the most profound study and exalted 
taste. 

The extraordinary accomplishments of Leo- 
nardo di Vinci, having reached the ears of the 
duke Ludovico Sforza, he was invited to Milan, 
in 1494, by that nobleman, to whom he render- 
ed himself particularly agreeable by the variety 
of his ucquirements and services. While here 
he commenced and completed the grandest work 
in his art, the Last Surper, which he painted 
on the walls of the Refectory of the Dominican 
Convent of the Madon del Grazie. He also 
painted the NATIVITY, a present to the empe- 
ror of Germany, and some other pieces of near- 
ly equal merit. Of this picture, the Last Sup- 
per, only one character is given by all who have 
written ur spoken of it—that of superior excel- 
lence in all the most admirable and exalted 
qualities of the art. 

The real character of Leonardo di Vinci, was 
a painter of the highest quality, as we have be- 
fore observed, He is the parent of the Chiaro 
Scuro; and he first attempted to combine high 
finish with selection of parts and grandeur of 
style, particularly aiming to give intelligence to 
character and expression to features—in fact, to 
portray the mind, in which respect no one has 
ever surpassed him, not even Raffaelli, who, in 





Vinci. What is commonly called the beau ideal, 
was not exactly the form he appears to have 
sought, but he had so much of the feeling which 
generated it, that he always took ‘for his mo- 
del the essential and characteristic, leaving out 
the mean and useless. Hence we find, in his 
picture of the Last Supper, so great a variety of 
character and of expression, which those who 
have attached themselves to the antique as their 
guide, have never given; the imitation having, 
always superceded the original spirit of selec- 
tion which dictated the taste of the ancients. 

In Leonardo, the art enjoyed the advantage 
of a union with science and general cultivation. 
It enabled him to embellish and diversify the ge- 
neral impression of character, and to exhibit 
with more variety and fulness the latent feelings 
of the human heart. Of this, his picture of the 
Last Supper, is sufficient proof. And that this 
perfection was the result of full reflection, is 
evident from his having refrained from painting 
the head of the Saviour, until he could com- 
pletely satisfy his mind, with what features and 
expression he ought to compose a representa. 
tion of his divine character. 

We have before said, the Last Supper was 
painted on the wall in the Convent of Domini. 
cansat Milan. Eustace relates that in after 
years, when the French revolutionary army over- 
run Milan, the convent was suppressed, the 
Hall was turned into a store room of artillery; 
and the picture served as a target for the sol- 
diers to fire at! The heads were their favourite 
marks, and that of our Saviour in preference te 
the others. Their impiety, though wanton, and 
to them unprofitable, was impotent, and may be 
passed over with contemptuous abhorrence; but 
their barbarism’ in defacing a master-piece, 
which, though in decay, was still a model in the 
art, succeeded to the full extent of their mis- 
chie vous wishes, and has erased forever, one of 
the noblest specimens of painting in the world. 


this particular, followed the road opened by ‘ These facts, in addition to the infinite importance 
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of the subject itself, serve to make our engrav- 
ing exceedingly interesting and will keep in re- 
membrance an artist’s labours, which are yet 
good models for men of science. 





THE PASSOVER. 


The passover was a festival of the Jews, com- 
mencing with their existence as a nation, and 
instituted in commemoration of their deliverance 
from Egyptian bondage, and was celebrated by 
the special command of God. It was introduced 
by the slaying of the Paschal lamb on the even- 
ing of the 14th of the month, Nisan answering 
to our March; when each family or if they were 
small, two joined in partaking of it, with unleven- 
ed bread and bitter herbs, and which was to be 
perpetuated throughout all their generations. 

The plate to which this article refers repre- 
sents Christ and his disciples celebrating this fes- 
tival; on which occasion Jesus made known to 
them that already had been found against him 
by the Chief Priests and scribes a deep laid plot 
to put him to death, and then in a very solemn 
manner subjoining ‘* Verily 1 say untu you, one 
of you shall betray me.”” The annunciation of 
this, as might well be supposed, produced uni- 
versal consternation; each one immediately ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Lord, is it I?’’ Judas also answer- 
ed and said, ‘‘ Master is it 1??? When Jesus said 
unto him, ** thou hast said!’’ The scene which 
took place at this moment is that which the 
plate exhibits. 

The attitude and whole. persoiof Christ is 
benign, dignified, and perfectly composed, which 
reminds the reader of the history of this interest- 
ing event as described by the evangelist. The 
manner in which our Lord detects the infamous 
traitor Judas, clearly demonstrates his omnis- 
cience, and serves as a strong confirmation of 
the truth of Christianity. He orders no seizure 
of the guilty wretch; no suspension of the nefari- 
ous intrigue, but exercising decidedly super-hu- 
man fortitude, calmly observed to Judas, ‘* what 
thou doest do quickly,” and the fell traitor was 
permitted without molestation to withdraw in 
order to fully and effectually execute his demon- 
iacal designs, while Jesus himself, with undis- 
turbed composure, awaits the approaching issue. 

In the countenance and posture of his eleven 

is seen mingled surprise and detestation. The 
uplifted hands, the fixed eye, and startled pas- 
sion of some fully attest their astonishment; 
while the pointed finger, and piercing look of 
others as clearly portray their disgust and exe- 
cration toward the despicable being whose fell 
designs had just been exposed. While a little to 
the right of the Saviour appears Judas, the men- 
tion of whose treachery had horror-struck all 
bis unsuspecting companions. The expression 
of his countenance strongly indicates the accu- 
mulated hardness, impenitency, corruption, and 
‘perfidy of his heart, which having closely ob- 
served the reader will be fully prepared to hear 
the midnight tragedy which ensued,; and in 
which Judas acted so diabolical a part. 


THE PASSOVER—TO AMANDA—THE DAYS OF YoUTH. 





TO AMANDA, 


O, look not on me thus again, 
Thon fairest of the fair, 

Nor add to those a heavier chain, 
Which bind me to despair. 


Thy rosy cheek and lip of love, 
And eye of brilliancy, 

So blisstul once, are dvom’d to prove 
The charms of agony. 


The tender tones that from thy tongue, 
Once melied on my ear, 

The song that on thy lip hath hung, 
And joy’s delicious tear; 


All, all are fraught with misery, 
They tell of prospects riven; 
They tell a tale, alas! to me, 
Of blighted hope and Heaven. 


Would that the memory of the past, 
Were blotted from my soul; 

But nay, it clings to me--’twill last 
Till life shall reach its goal. 


Tis thine to seek another’s arms, 
And on another’s breast 

Repose those still enchanting charms 
Of which thou art possess’d. 


But ne’er, Amanda, canst thou be 
Beloved as thou hast been; 

No, no, thy bright eye ne’er can see 
What thou, alas! hast seen, 


A heart that fain would sacrifice 
Its happiness for thine; 

That would be faithful till it dies, 
And love thee, O, like mine. 


Farewell—and yet I cannot hope 
To say farewell forever— 

I cannot wish alone to grope, 
And see thee, hear thee, never. 


MILFORD BARD, 
——<—— 
TITE DAYS OF YOUTH. 


‘¢ The isles of Greece! the isles of Greece!’—Byron 


The days of youth—the days of youth, 
W hen glowing fancy smiled and sung, 

W hen voices deemed of love and truth, 
Upon the ear in gladness rung; 

A pensive beanty gilds them yet, 

Bat all their early light is set. 


Place me again amid the scenes, 

That smiled around my earlier days, 
And all the time that intervenes, 

Let fancy for a while efface: 
Let me but view them once again, 
T'ben Jet life’s stream sweep on amain. 
It may not be! within my breast 

Far other thoughts than these should dwell, 
Let not the wanderer dream of rest, 

While tost on ocean’s mighty swell! 
No! I mast nerve me for the strife, 
‘The changes and the cares of life. 


Firm be the step and strong the hand, 
And fix’d the well determined mind; 
Still at the post of duty stand, 
Nor look upon the scenes bebind— 
The past I never more can see, 


The present is the time for me. ARCOLO. 
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THE BROKEN 


Prize Tale, written for the Casket. 
THE BROKEN HEARTS, 
A TALE OF ANCIENT GREECE, 

Had we never loved so kindly, 

Had we never loved so blindly, 

Never met, or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 
Burns. 

The summer sun was just sinking over the Co- 
rinthian highlands, as a small boat, urged on by 
two athletic young men, pressed its rapid way 
towards the Attic coast. They were natives of 
Salamis, and were about to visit an Athenian 
friend, at his residence upon the margin of the 
bay. Although wearied with their active toil, 
and exhausted by the oppressive heat, they might 
easily have been recognised as Greeks of the 
highest polish; there was that vivid light of in- 
telligence marked in their aspect, united with 
a voluptuous ease of manner, which was almust 
distinctive of such as had passed through the li- 
bertine school of Attica. 

The ordinary topics of discourse had been 
taken up and dropped. Upon commencing their 
little voyage, they hadgiven vent to the exube- 
rance of their animation, by singing those airs 
with which Greece, above all other lands, was 
richly furnished; and when the labour of rowing 
had become burdensome, and their hilarity had 
subsided, they discoursed upon the politics of 
their divided country. As they were now ra- 
pidly approaching their destined haven, the 
younger, pausing a moment to apply himself to 
an amphora of Lesbian wine, addressed his com- 
panion:— 

** You tell me, Amphion, that our friend is al- 
tered, but why and how? surely no frequenter of 
Academus was ever more constant, or more 
happy than the gentle Critias. Favour me with 
some account of his later history, for | would not 
enter his dwelling altogether in the capacity of a 
stranger.” 

‘** Alas,” replied Amphion,“ he is sadly chang 
ed, aud two years have done for his visage and 
his character, the work of half a life-time, but 
vou shall hear what I know:— 

* Eutrapelus, for so you may have heard he 
has been called,on account of the comity and 
softness of his manners, has been for many years 
my friend,and, until by some misadventure, he 
fell under the wrath of Venus, I considered his 
company as among the most delightful of my 
enjoyments. A stranger would find something, 
even at first sight, to admire in his person and 
demeanour. The neatness and elegance with 
which his slender form was arrayed, the grace- 
ful flow of his mantle, the gentle softness of his 
air, the mellow tones of his silver voice, and the 
mischief that lurked in his twinkling grey eye, 
reminded one of Alcibiades, but he had nothing 
of the dissolute carelessness of his reputed pro- 
senitor. He had been a zealous Platonist, but 
his manner savoured little of the midnight toil, or 
lofty musings of the Academy. He was recluse 
in his habits, and even when surrounded by a 
throng of idlers or sophists, his enjoyment seem- 
ed to arise more from an inquisitive scrutiny of 
those around him, than from his taking any part 
in the current news or the lively discussions 
which he heard. There was nothing morose, 





nothing cynical in his manner, and the followers 
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of Diogenes esteemed him no better than a per- 
fumed Academic; yet I never could resist the 
impression that the flashing of that eye, and the 
transient curl of that lip, denoted an inquisition 
into every character, and that he felt himself 
rather above the level of his acquaintance, and 
was disposed to make his mental strictures with 
no little severity. 

“We therefore ceased to make our appeals to 
him upon questions of ancient literature, for, 
though he had by rote the happiest strains of He- 
siod and Homer, and had been familiar with our 
greatest tragedians, he seemed to shrink from 
any open recognition of his superiority. Indeed 
his sensibility was morbid, and unfitted him for 
the assembly or the feast. Upon the common- 
jlaces of discourse, were every parasite could 

e witty, and in the contest of humour over the 
flowing bowl, he was dumb; and it was amusing 
to see him, when cast into a circle of his spright- 
ly kinswomen, making abortive attempts to be 
entertaining, and to fall in with the sparkling 
current of their conversations. 

** Every man in the Palaestra knew that Ev- 
trapelus was a walking library, yet the dread of 
being thought ostentatious, sealed his lips upon 
the high themes of philosophy and song, and upon 
other subjects he is, to this day, a babe. Speak 
of the fearful invasion by Xerxes, and he will 
utter many sensible things upon Asiatic warfure 
and the line of Persian Monarchs; but let the 
conversation turn upon our present political dif- 
ferences, and he is utterly at fault. His remarks 
upon the gaiety and splendour of the young 
Athenians were often too severe for the smooth- 
ness of common parlance, and though the salt 
was attic, it was too acrid not to give offence.— 
Among the youth of the city, he was out of his 
element, and he was accused of despising the 
gymnastic sports. The annual cock-fight was 
his abhorrence, and the dances in the Piraeus 
he held in abomination. To see Eutrapelus 
to advantage, it was necessary to visit his 
country house, and enter the library where 
he studied and wrote. Here he might be seen, 
on such an evening as this, reclining on a 
well stuffed couch at his western door, over which 
flowering vines make a delightful bower, clad 
in a loose robe, which, though meant only for the 
chamber, was arranged with characteristic taste, 
poring over the Phzedon of his master, or indit- 
ing Aleaics, or mayhap gazing with a listless 
eye upon the silvery clouds which were floating 
over the gulf of Egina. Here there was no re- 
serve: he was now in his castle, and the hearty 
embrace with which he greeted his friends, 
evinced that there was yet a soul beneath all 
his assumed indifference. 

“ The statues and paintings which adorn his 
saloon and gardens, display no inconsiderabl 
taste in this branch of the fine arts. In strolling 
through his grounds not many weeks ago, I 
alighted upon a little shrine, containing a figure 
of exquisite workmanship, the miniature repre- 
sentation of a beautiful girl, beneath which was 
this sad and uncommon inscription, from a well- 
known author, 

{ realize in myself all the curses of Tragedy. 

While I felt convinced that the melancholy 
which I had observed growing upon our friend, 
had some connexion with the little statue, my iL- 
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quiries respecting the original were long fruit- 
less, and it was only during the past month that 
i was admitted to the secret. From an envious 
cousin of Eutrapelus’s, who indulged a feminine 
revenge in giving the information, I learned the 
name of the beautiful Delphis. I was anxious 
to know what manner of person she must be, 
who could gain a heart, apparently so impregna- 
ble by all the assaults of personal accomplish- 
ment and beauty. Has he found, thought I, a 
Sappho, or a second Aspasia, to coincide with 
the ideal form enshrined in his romantic soul ?—~ 
Has he been captivated by some female disciple 
of the Porch or Academy? or has he descended 
to the level of the earth, and been content with 
one of the frail, blooming, unclassic daughters 
of men? My informer would not or could not 
gratify my curiosity; and it was not until the 
pining, desponding young man was languishing 
with a dangerous malady, that he confided to me 
the story of his follow and his sorrows. 

** On a certain day, as I sat by his bed-side, 
he covered his face with his hands, and bursting 
into tears, revealed to me the history which I 
shall thus abridge. 

** Delphis, the daughter of the old priest Ze- 
nas, who resides near the temple of the eight 
winds, was no philosophic maiden, no worshipper 
of fame. She might have been taken for a 
nymph or a grace, but never for Minerva or a 
Muse. Her fair cheek, through which the 
healthful and eloquent blood was coursing shewed 
no deep lines of midnight lucubration. Her ten- 
der, melting eye, though swimming with love, 
darted not one beam of lofty inspiration; and 
when, at early morn, she awakened the echoes 
of that retired precinct with her sweet voice, it 
was in such strains as country maidens are wont 
to sing. So placid and so gentle she seemed, 
that many, who might have been captivated by 
her lovely countenance, would have found too 
little of the brilliant and enthusiastic in her cha- 
racter to be long enchained. 

‘**] cannot cease to wonder that she should 
have been the choice of Eutrapelus, in prefe- 
rence toall the stately and celebrated women who 
fell within his notice. Yet it was so, and our 
friend forsook his books and his lyre, that he 
might stroll with Delphis upon the banks of the 
ilissus, or wander by moonlight in the colonnades 
of the temples, as if he sought for contrast, ra- 
ther than correspondence,in the tastes and habits 
of his partner. It would seem that love cannot 
flourish amidst the asperities of science, and 
among all the alliances of our mythology, Pallas 
and the Cyprian Queen have remained apart.— 
This peaceful couple spent the vernal evenings 
in walking, hand in hand, upon the green bank, 
conversing,—as it needs no sorcerer to divine— 
upon any thing but Platonic subtleties. There 
was a mutual love, and yet a mutual diffidence. 
The youth, as he confesses, spoke with embar- 
rassment and restraint, and she inturn cast down 
her long dark eye-lashes, and let fall her blush- 
ing face at every pause. 

* But I must not amplify, as already I hear 
the sounds from the shore—their mutual vows 
were exchanged before the time when, as you 
know, Eutrapelus departed upen his father’s bu- 
siness to Elis. Many a fervid epistle did the sim- 
ple hearted girl prepare, before an opportunity 
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for sending occurred, and many a sigh heaved 
her gentle bosom, because she reccived no mes- 
sage from her distant lover. Alas! the forebod- 
ings to which she yielded after a year’s silence 
were all too just. I blush to declare it—the po- 
lished, the sentimental, the learned Eutrapelus 
was inconstant. 

** When absence had somewhat mitigated the 
sincere pang which he feit at parting, he became 
necessarily engaged in arranging the affairs 
which had called him from home; yet at frequent 
intervals, he thought of Delphis, the sweet Del- 
phis, who had sworn to indulge no joy until his 
return. -Often did he survey the chrystal vase, 
into which she had peured the rich perfume 
which he loved, and kiss the braid of her 
own dark hair, woven by her own taper fingers. 
By degrees, however, the vivid impression of 
her charms was removed, and he would some- 
times lament that he could not at will call up to 
his imagination the exact portraiture of that be- 
loved face; yet even this sorrow was of short 
continuance. Passion gave way, when the in- 
terchange of endearing converse ceased, and 
doubts began to creep into his mind as to the 
reasonable grounds of this attachment. His 
pride revolted at the thought of an alliance with 
one so poor; and without a rival, the unhappy 
Delphis ceased to be beloved. Still, for many 
months, there was an honorable principle which 
caused him to persevere in his determination to 
present himself as her suitor, and to go through 
the formality of seeking her hand. This was 
soon obliterated, and when the period of his 
absence came to a_ close, he approached his 
native Athens, with feclings not unlike those of 
a convict led out for execution. 

** Self-condemned and tormented, he returned 
to the spot where every object was hateful, be- 
vause associated with scenes which he vainly 
strove to erase from his memory. In the soli- 
tudes of yonder beautiful shore he found no Ne- 
penthe for his vexation. The very olive yards 
of his paternal estate frowned upon him, and the 
familiar sounds of home fell discordantly upon 
his ear. He well knew that the affair must be 
brought to some definite conclusion, as well for 
his own peace, as for that of the innocent girl; and 
after the delay of a month, during which he 
vainly endeavored to resume his former studies, 
he set out, with a feeling resembling desperation, 
to revisit the humble dwelling of Zenas. 

‘“* Now it was, as his eye rested upon a little 
grove where he had first declared his love, that 
the thought struck him, for the first time, per- 
haps this gentle heart has been pierced by my 
neglect. He paneer he wiped the gathering 
drops from his brow, he clenched his hands—‘O! 
cried he, ‘ for a draught of Lethe! O for power 
to fly from the conflict of these thoughts! De- 
fend me Jove!’ cried he, as at that moment he 
descried upon a rustic seat, a form which he 
could not for an instant mistake. It was the beau- 
tiful Delphis; but O, how changed! Pale, wan 
and languid, she seemed but the shade of what 
she was; grief had marred that delicate form, 
and blotted out the smile that was once perpetual 
upon that happy cheek. ‘Then it was,’ said he, 
in relating the circumstance, ‘ that in one mo- 
ment the full power of former love revived, and 
in a gush of mingled gricf, affection and terror, 
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THE BROKEN 


took away my reason.’ ‘ Delphis,’ he cried, 
‘ wronged, murdered, but still beloved Delphis, 
I come to expiate my treachery’—but scarcely 
had he advanced a step, when he perceived her 
fall to the earth, while an aged man, hitherto un- 
observed, warned him by a sign Co retreat, say- 
ing with a voice which he knew too well, ‘Away 
base deceiver, pollute not with thy hateful pre- 
sence, the declining day of her whom thou hast 
forsaken.’ 

“I know not how he found his way homeward, 
but he was immediately seized with that disorder, 
during which he gave me these details, and | 
doubt whether even now he is recovered—but 
see, we have made the little harbor, and yonder 
stream that falls so beautifully down the decli- 
vity of the hill, flows through the grounds of our 
unhappy acquaintance.” 

The friends leaped on shore, and having se- 
cured their boat, prepared to ascend the emi- 
uence which led to the dwelling of Eutrapelus. 
Just as they turned away from the spot where 
they had landed, they heard, at a little distance, 
the voice of one who seemed to be soliloquizing, 
as he walked along the beach. He gradually 
approached, and they discerned, through the 
twilight, the form of a tall and slender man, who 
leaned upon a staff, and repeated at intervals 
what they took, from his intonation, to be pas- 
sages of the pocts, He paused, and looking at 
the rivulet that dashed from a neighboring rock, 
said in the words of the chorus in Medea:— 

‘‘ The sacred streams are hurried to their source, 

In dread recoil, fur justice yields to force. 

‘The schemes of men are tainted with deceit, 

Nor e’en the gods their awful vows complete, 
Hear, race of women! hear with lofty pride, 

That fame no longer shall your sex deride. 

Hence shall the Muse in altered strains rehearse 
Man’s treacherous dealings, and the charge reverse 
Of woman’s frailty.” 

*“ But who are these,” continued he,approach- 
ing the strangers, with vehement gestures. 

“ Friends,” replied the elder, ** who visit Eu- 
trapelus, and beg your direction to the path- 
way.” 

“ Friends, or foes,” said he, * you have found 
vour man, I am Critias, once called Eutrapelus, 
and whoever ye be, my house Is yours; though 
broken and scathed with all the fatal plagues of 
Orestes, | remember the laws of bospitality— 

‘Tis what the gods require; those gods revere, 

The poor and stranger are their constant care; 
'To Jove their cause, and their revenge belongs, 
He wanders with them, and he feels their wrongs,” 

“ His mind wanders,” said Amphion, “ I must 
endeavour to recal it from this reverie. Eutra- 
velus, you have not surely forgotten your friend 
Amphion; receive my kindest greeting.” 

‘‘ Amphion!” cried he, apparently collecting 
himself, and then with tears meeting his warm 
embrace, “you have come too late! lam the sport 
of destiny, and my days are numbered. The re- 
tribution of my follies lies heavily upon me.— 
But come, dearest friend, my house is still fur- 
nished with all that the rites of hospitality de- 
mand.” 

“ This is a friend,” said Amphion, “ whom you 
have probably forgotten; Theon was but a boy 
when you frequented the Platonic grove toge~ 


ther.” 
Q* 
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* Welcome my young associate, and cherish, 
more sacredly than I have done, the sublime 
maxims of the Academy. Your presence re- 
minds me of happier days—days when this poig- 
nancy of self-reproach was unknown. But let 
us hasten to my abode, for night approaches.” 

With slow and hesitating steps they ascended 
the hill, and after a circuitous walk came into 
the immediate vicinity of the dwelling. It was 
a specimen of the domestic architecture of 
Greece, in her best days; chaste, though not 
lofty, and indicating at once the wealth and the 
taste of its possessor. 

After the ordinary refreshments, Theon seized 
a favorable opportunity to leave the friends to- 
gether, and entering a spacious garden or park, 
seated himself upon a slab of marble, which 
formed the margin of a beautiful natural foun- 
tain, and was soon lost in sad reflections occa- 
sioned by the history which he had just heard, 
and the melancholy aspect of him whom he had 
seen, in other days, buoyant with joy and hope. 
Long did he indulge the train of sober musings, 
and when at last he returned to the house, he 
was met by Amphion, who informed him that on 
the ensuing morning it was his wish to conduct 
Eutrapelus to the dwelling of his forlorn mis- 
tress, and todo what was possible to save two 
broken-hearted lovers from the most lamentable 
extremity. 


‘** He has partly consented,’ said mig, ss 


“and although the aged priest has sent him a 
message of senile complaint and bitter accusa- 


tion—ithough he fears the s¢orn and hatred of 


the maiden, yet he says he will be ruled by me. 
Sulll dread the trial. His mind vacillates on 
the very borders of fatuity, and to both it may 


be a hazardous experiment; yet better this risk. 


than the certainty that if separated both musi 


sink apace. Be ready to lend us your assistance 


on the morrow.” 
The morning when it dawned, ushered in wit}: 


the song of a thousand birds. a glorious summer 


day. All nature seemed refreshed, and vegeta- 
tion in its prime was bathed with the nectar oi 
a profuse and reviving dew. The air was redo- 
lent of odours, and every thing without had as- 
sumed a gracious smile. 

low sad the contrast with the woeful heart ot 
Eutrapelus! sleep had not alleviated his sorrows 
for his haggard countenance shewed too plainly 
that he had kept a mournful vigil. He was now 
fully determined to adopt the counsel of Am- 
phion, and Theon was sent to prepare the wa) 
for this unexpected visitant. 

These were circumstances in which no sus- 
pense could be endured, for the sake of mere 
ceremony, and after an hour of conversation, in: 
which Amphion endeavoured to arm the mink 
of his friend for the approaching conflict, the 
mounted the horses, which were in readiness, anu 
set out for Athens. : 

Eutrapelus was for a long time silent, but af- 
ter atime, he laid his and unon his breast, and 
with a tone of anguish, and a look which called 
forth the deepest commisseration of his compa 
nion, he said— 

‘| appropriate to myself all the wocs an! 
curses which Euripides has woven into the cho- 
rus of his tragedies. Jason was never more 
faithhess,nor Medea more miserable. All othe: 
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pangs I might endure, but this is beyond endur- 
ance, that I have no self approval, and that I 
have destroyed her whom I made my idol. Vain 
philosophy, which could neither avert the crime, 
nor heal its deep, lacerating sting 

* Be calm,” replied Amphion, affecting an air 
of cheerfulness, “ and remember that love is full 
of reverses; you will not be the first pair who 
have been reconciled after alienation, and you 
are still loved by Delphis”—— 

‘‘ Oh! cruel friend,” interrupted Eutrapelus, 
“ breathe not that name—it speaks daggers to 
my soul! woe is me! yonder wallof Athens con- 
tains my Medea, the object of my fickle worship, 
th2 victim of my inconstancy. How can I face 
her tears? how can I hear that voice uttering 
imprecations against me? [ am burning as if girt 
about with the coat of Nessus. Amphion, Am- 
phion, pity my anguish”’—and he burst forth 
into passionate and uncontrollable lamentation. 

With all the sincerity of compassion, Am- 

hion endeavored to quiet the perturbation of 

‘is diseased mind, while he dreaded more and 

more the result of the interview. When at 
Icnzth they entered the city, ev ry spot appear- 
ed to revive the piercing recollections in his 
yoind, and at one moment he declared that he 
must return, at another poured forth his prayers 
jor Delphis. Bi 

“In that beautiful portico,” said he, pointing to 
{le temple of the Eight winds, * have we spent 
hours of innocent endearment. There have I] 
instilled into her mind the splendid reasonings of 
Plato, and consigned to her memory the softest 
passages of the poets. She was my only prize; 
without her, the world to me was nothing; alas! 
it is nothing now.” He paused—the rein fell 
irom his hand—-a deadly paleness overspread his 
countenance, and Amphicn remarked that his 
eye was fixed, as if by some potent fascination, 
upon the cottage of Zenas the priest. With dif- 
ficulty could he be supported by his friend, but 
after a temporary struggle, he erected his sink- 
ing frame and said,—* My soul is steeled—lead 
en, dearest Amphion.” : 

They reached the enclosure of the retired 
dwelling, and advanced to the door, Eutrapelus 
being supported by his anxious attendant. His 
eye was glazed, and his manner that of one who 
is almost insensible to surrounding objects. In 
the entrance, sat the aged parent, weeping with 
all the profuseness of a second childhood. A 
scowl passed over his furrowed countenance, as 
he heard the selutations of the visitors. 

Within the door stood Theon, his hands cross- 
ed upon his breast, and apparently petrified with 
grief. In a recess of the chamber, presented 
iiself a spectacle which caused Amphion, as he 
led the way, to draw back with a sudden shud- 
der. Upon a couch, near a window, reposed 
the maiden whom they sought, still beautiful— 
but beautiful almost in death. No marble of 
Paros could be more snowy-white than her face, 
and the hectic flush which was seated there, re- 
sembled the blushing ray of the evening sun, 
when it falls upon the pure white of a statue.— 
She was clothed in white; her thin hands were 


clasped over her breast, and her bosom heaved ‘ 


with an unusual agitation, for she had already 
been prepared for the meeting. 
Eiutrapelus entered witha trembling step;- but 








THE BROKEN HEARTS. 


when the form of the beloved Delphis met his view, 
he stood for a moment as if transfixed, and then 
rushing forward, with convulsive sobs, he fell 
upon his knees by the dying girl, and faultered 
forth— 

** Delphis! dear forsaken Delphis! pardon the 
wretch who comes to vow everlasting attach- 
ment—pardon, pardon.” 


He could say no more. The languid eyes of 


the sufferer opened upon him, but the sight of 


that form was more than her feeble frame could 
bear; she gazed’ wildly and swooned away. Af- 
ter a few moments she recovered herself sufti- 
ciently so say— 

** Eutrapelus, do you not see that I am dying; 
yet I love—yes, I have ever loved; while you 
scorned—while I silently wept and pined, and 
almost ceased to live, I still loved. You have 
brought me thus low, but I amas unwise as ever; 
I love you still.” 

The frantic man, seized her cold hand; hie 
pressed it to his lips—* O! dearest Delphis, live; 
live for me—here let me vow—I am thine for- 
ever.” 

‘** In yonder niche,” she continued, as if rot 
heeding his words, “ you will find the Anacreon, 
your own gift, which 1 have wept over—O, how 
often! there too is the iyre, which you taught me 
how to touch—it has long been unstrung—take 
back the gifts—these poor hands can never touch 
it more—to-morrow morning you will follow me 
tomy grave—Q, scorn not the ashes of Delphis! 
Hark! I hear the Stygian wave—behold! 1 sce 
the shades and the gloomy house of Pluto.” 

She fell into delirious raving, and as the mi- 
serable Eutrapelus bedewed her hand with 
tears, she said, turning upon him a vacant eye— 
* Kind stranger, if you know, or shall ever meet 
the Athenian Futrapelus, say to him that he has 
slain his own Delphis.”’ 

‘** Woe, woe!” shrieked he, “ hear me, hear 
me—I am thy Eutrapelus—oh, live for me.” 

It was too late. The struggle of death was 
not to be arrested. There was a hollow mur- 
mur, a gasp, a convulsion, and then the cold, mo- 
tionless, silence of death. 

* * *% * * 





* ** * * * 

When Theon, early on the ensuing morning, 
returned to the dwelling of Eutrapelus, he was 
deeply affected with the solemn stillness which 
prevailed over those ornamented grounds. The 
groves were indeed vocal with the songs of 
morning birds; the mild winds murmured among 
the elms, and the distant cascade, as it aa 
over the rocks, addressed his ear with the ac- 
customed sound. But no human tread disturbed 
the quiet of the scene, and in those walks which 
had been the haunt of joyful guests, nv whisper 
was heard, save wherea groupe of servants were 
discoursing, in subdned tones, upon the danger- 
ous illness of their master. Over the principal 
door of the mansion, an aged domestic, whose 
countenance betokened undissembled grief, was 
placing a laurel branch, the sad emblem of ap- 
proaching death. 

Searcely had he entered the house, when the 
harsh and frightful sounds of frantic raving fell 
upon his ear, and he listened with horrer to the 
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THE LESSON OF TIME-—ADELAIDE. 


incoherent fragments of the poets, which the 
unfortunate Eutrapelus was, in bis madness, ap- 
plying to himself. 


As he entered the apartment, the dying man 
was calling upon all around him to cut off his 
flowing locks, which was one of the last cere- 
monies to which the dying Greeks submitted, 
and when this was accomplished, he fell back 
upon his pillow, and with eyes of flame, and out- 
stretched hands, commended his spirit to Mer- 
cury, the conductor of thedead. At every turn, 
the name of Delphis would burst from his lips, 
and in his phrensy, he mourned that he had ne- 
glected her obsequies, saying with Electra, 


* By a stranger’s hands, 
Those duties paid, thon com’st a little dust 
Closed in a little ara.” 


But it is painful to dwell upon the humbling 
scene. Suflice it to say, that the strength of na- 
ture rapidly decayed; the parting embrace, so 
carefully observed among the ancients, was duly 
given, and after a few painful convulsions, and 
infallible presages of dissolution, the pale corpse 
Jay, rigid and without motion, bearing in every 
feature marks of the agonizing struggle. 

The little monuments which commemorate the 
issue of these melancholy lovers, stand in the 
grove where the mutual vows of Eutrapelus and 
Delphis were first exchanged, and for many sub- 
sequent years the youth of Athens would pause 
and moralize at the tomb of the Broken Hearis. 


A COUNTRY SCHOLAR. 
—p———_ 


TILE LESSON OF TIME. 


Folly stood by the side of a river one day, 
And gaz’d at herself in the water; 

And Wisdom, who chane’d to be passing that way, 
W ould fain a sage lesson have taught her. 


But Folly’s loud laugh, as she gaz’d on the stream, 
Caus’d Wisdom desponding to think, 

That the waters of Knowledge might flow at her feet, 
But Folly would ne’er stoop to drink. 


And Folly still gaz’d, as the waters pass’d by, 
Well pleased with the face they reflected; 

But that Wisdom, the sober old elf, was so nigh, 
She ne’er for a moment suspected. 


While the sun with the hues of the rain-bow would paint 
The bubbles that floated around, 

Folly thought each a palace, where fairies might dwell, 
Or the spirits of Peris be found. 


At length a dark shadow passed over the spot, 
Which startled the maid from her dream, 

And the rough hand of Time brush’d her cheek as he dropt 
A pebble in Fancy’s bright stream. 


It ruffled poor Folly’s gay mirror so soon, 
That she turned with a sigh from the water; 

For she liked not the wrinkles its surface displayed, 
Nor the lesson that rude hand had taught her. 


Cried Wisdom, “poor maid, though my precepts you 
scorned, 
Revered in each country and clime, 
Know that those who may trifle with Folly in youth, 
Must at least learn a lesson from Time,” 
T. KR. 8. 
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ADELAIDE--A SKETCH. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 

THE morning mists had disappeared, and the 
sun had burst forth with unusual brilliancy; its 
bright rays reflected in the beautiful stream that 
meanders through Elmwood’s Park, as I paused 
at an open window to bid a long adieu to the 
scenery around, and to the home which I loved. 
It was, in truth, a beautiful prospect; and I re- 
mained, gazing intently upon it, until, aroused 
by hearing the gentle accents of a female voice 
in an adjacent room, | recollected that I was 
about to offer my congratulations to my cousin, 
Adelaide Manvers, on her bridal morning, and 
to bid her a long, and, perhaps, an eternal fare- 
well. My heart beat tumultuously as I entered 
her apartment; but a strong effort enabled me to 
subdue my agitation. I approached Adelaide, 
and placing a diadem of pearls beside her, I ex- 
pressed, in a few words, my sincere wishes for 
her happiness. 

** But why will you leave us, Horace?” said 
the sweet girl; * surely you can remain with us 
one day longer?” and she looked earnestly at 
me, While a deep blush spread over her ingenu- 
ous countenances . 

Alas! she little knew the agony I suffered in 
being obliged to leave her, nor the deep, the 
very deep interest | took in her welfare. I en- 
deavoured to convince her that longer delay was 
impossible, and that I had already exceeded the 
time allowed me. 

* Well, then,” said Adelaide, “if you are in- 
deed going, I have a little gift for you”—and she 
placed in my hands a smalt miniature of herself 
cased in gold— which will sometimes serve to 
remind you of a cousin who will ever remember 
with affection the friend of her youth.” 

I strove to speak, but the words died away on 
my tongue; and, hastily clasping her to my heart 
with the freedom which our long intimacy and 
relationship warrai.ted, I pressed my lips on her 
beautiful brow, and rushed from the room. Years 
have passed away since then, but that interview 
still lives in my memory! Adelaide Manvers was 
the orphan child of my father’s favourite sister. 
Both of her parents had died when she was very 
young. My mother received her under her pro- 
tection, and .she was educated with my sister 








Catharine. I was ten years the senior of Ade- 
laide; and when,she first became an inmate of 
our family, 1 was preparing for the university, 
and had but little intercourse with my pretty 
cousin. Years rolled onwards, and the Joyous 
laughing child ripened into a beautiful and art- 
less girl, whose smiles and presence formed to 
me the chief attraction of my home; and whose 
grace aid engaging simplicity were never-fail- 
ing objects of interest and delight. Adelaide 
was, however, unconscious that [ entertained for 
her a sentiment warmer than that of friendship ; 
nor had I the courage to make her acquainted 
with my feelings, as I feared to interrupt the har- 
mony then existing between us. About this 
time, an opportunity presented itself for my ac- 
companying a gentleman fn the continental tour, 
and as I was much pressed to avail myself of the 
offer by my father, and could offer no plausible 
reason for refusing, I reluctantly consented. 1 
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was absent two years, and during that time the 
sweet image of Adelaide still haunted me, and I 
thought of her with unabated affection. At length 
I returned, and hastened to embrace my family, 
who were then staying at Southampton. Ade- 
laide was with them—and, how beautiful she 
looked! Every where she was the object of uni- 
versal attraction ; but I thought less of her per- 
sonal loveliness than of the endearing and esti- 
mable qualities of her heart and mind. We re- 
newed our former friendly intercourse, and hope 
whispered to my heart that I might be happy. 
Soon, however, I learned with dismay, that Sir 
James Mantravers was an ardent admirer of my 
cousin Adelaide, and that it was suspected she 
regarded him with partiality. Here was a death- 
blow to the airy fabric of happiness which I had 
been raising. The baronet was younger than 
myself; handsome, and of most polished man- 
ners. He evidently sought to gain Adelaide’s 
affection, and I watched her closely when in 
company with him. Isaw the deepened blush 
on the cheek of my cousin when the young ba- 
ronet addressed her, and the sparkle of her eye 
as she listened to the welcome conversation; 
from that moment, the long treasured and secret 
hopes of my heart died within me. I saw that 
her young heart’s affections were fixed, and that 
she was lost to me forever. I resolved that my 
wretchedness and disappointment should be bu- 
ried in the recesses of my heart. Sir James soon 
after made proposals for the hand of Adelaide, 
which were accepted. I know not why, but 
though he was a general favourite in society, I 
never liked him. I suspected that much of dis- 
simulation lurked beneath his smooth exterior 
and insinuating address. ‘Though I knew Ade- 
laide would soon be the bride of another, I still 
lingered near her, willing to listen to her sweet 
voice, and gaze on her enchanting smile; but 
when the day of her union was fixed, 1 awoke 
from my trance to a full sense of my misery. I 
felt that I could not witness her the wife of an- 
other, and retain my senses. I resolved to leave 
England for India, where I had an uncle, who 
had for many years filled an important post under 
the government. “I will quit England,” I ex- 
claimed in bitter sorrow, “ for years—perhaps 
for ever, and lose, if possible, the remembrance 
of my misery amid new climes and scenery.” 
My wish was at first strenuously objected to by 
iny family ; but when they saw my settled deter- 
mination, they refrained from offering further 
opposition, and a day was named for my depar- 
ture. Circumstances, immaterial now, connected 
with the baronet’s family, obliged him to name 
a earlier day for his marriage than had been 
anticipated, and it happened to be the very one 
which was also to witness my departure from 
Elmwood Park, my paternal home. [ was indeed 
importuned to remain and witness Adelaide’s es- 
pousals ; but I offered so plausible an excuse, 
that it was quite sufficient to satisfy the unsus- 
necting mind of Adelaide. At length the morn- 
ing of my departure came. My parting scene 
with Adelaide I have already described; but 
how shall I tell of the bitter dejection with which 
I sank back in the carriage, as it swept round 
the lawn, when I saw the waive of Adelaide’s 
hand at the window, and felt that on earth I must 
behold her beloved form no more, or look on her 
as the wife of another! 





be of service to her. 


ADELAIDE. 


_ While in India, I heard frequently from my 
sister Catharine. She, however, said but little 
respecting Adelaide, as I half suspect that she 
had some idea of my unhappy attachment; but I 
learned that Adelaide was a mother, and that Sir 
James was extremely gay, and the first to join in 
every fashionable extravagance. I sighed when 
I read this, for my heart whispered to me that 
Adelaide was unhappy, as I knew her habits and 
disposition were averse to scenes of reckless 
gaiety and dissipation. Time soothed my bitter 
feelings of disappointment, and the novel scenes 
of activity in which I engaged, tended to dissi- 
_ my unhappiness, until at length I was ena- 

led to think of Adelaide with calmness, yet still 
as a dear and cherishing being, for whose welfare 
‘I felt the most tender solicitude. 

1 had been twelve years in India, when my 
uncle died, and left me the bulk of his property ; 
the remainder to be equally divided between 
Adelaide and my sister Catharine. When I lost 
my uncle, I had no remaining tie in India, and [| 
felt a longing desire to revisit my native shores, 
and to embrace my mother and sister—my father 
had been dead some years. How my heart even 
then throbbed when I thought I should see Ade- 


laide. 

I found my mother but little touched by time ; 
scarcely a furrow on her brow, and she wore the 
same placid smile as ever; and Catharine, dear 
Catharine, still as lively and good humoured as 
when I left her. A tear trembled in my sister’s 
eye, however, when she spoke of Adelaide. Sir 
James, she told me, was then on the continent; 
but neither my mother nor herself had seen 
Adelaide for the last two years, though they yet 
corresponded. Sir James had looked on them as 
unwelcome visitors; and they, in their turn, 
could not conceal the disgust they felt at his 
neglect of Adelaide, nor bear to witness her de- 
jection, the cause for which she sedulously ab- 
stained from speaking of, and they were too 
delicate to mention, as she seemed to wish to 
avoid it. Their circumstances were no longer 


' flourishing, for Sir James’ debts of honour had 


dissipated the greater part of his fortune. Ade- 
laide was said to be in ill health; and there were 
rumours abroad that the baronet’s conduct was 
exceedingly harsh and unfeeling. ‘Three chil- 
dren had died in their infancy, and one only was 
living—a girl. 

I will not endeavour to paint my feelings when 
I listened to this melancholy recital. Adelaide 
was unhappy! and I could offer no consolation ; 
but I could see her, and my friendship might yet 
This resolution I resolved 


immediately to execute; and a few trifling mat- 


| 





ters, relative to the fortune which my uncle had 
left her, formed a sufficient excuse for my soli- 
citing an interview. : 

It was the season of spring when I arrived at 
Lee priory, a small estafe of the baronet’s in the 
county of Dorset, and the only one, I believe, 
which his propensity for gaming had left him. 
Adelaide had resided there for the last year. 
The situation of the priory was, in truth, beauti- 
ful in the extreme; it stood on a gentle emi- 
nence, whence the eye looked out on fertile 
meads, rich in wood and water; and the extreme 
verge of the prospect was lost in the blue waves 
of the distant ocean. Yet there was something 
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ADELAIDE. 


about the priory itself which seemed to speak 
desolation, as I passed through its beautiful but 
neglected garden, and I sighed to think how 
much it was in unison with the heart of its mis- 
tress. J was informed by the servant that lady 
Mantravers was at home, and I was shown into 
the library, where I had time to collect my scat- 
tered thoughts, and to preserve my fortitude, 
which seemed on the point of deserting me, for 
the approaching interview. 

A beautiful whole-length portrait of Adelaide 
hung over the fire-place, so like, so very like her 
when I last saw her, that as I gazed upon it, I 
almost believed the years that had passed an illu- 
sion. I was awakened from my reverie by a beau- 
tiful httle girl running into the room, apparently 
about five years old, with a little basket of flow- 
ers in her hand. I had scarcely time, however, 
to look at her ere I heard Adelaide’s voice; and 
she advanced to meet and welcome me as an old 
friend. I Jooked at her, but gracious heaven! 
what a change was there! Had it not been for 
her voice, | could scarcely have believed that it 
was Adelaide who stood before me. She was 
very thin—alarmingly so. I looked for the sunny 
smile which I remembered, but it was gone; the 
rose had fled from her cheeks—they were very 
pale, but her hair was still soft and beautiful, and 
her voice as sweet and gentle as ever. Adelaide 
saw, in a moment, the cause of my emotion. 

“ Ah! Mr. Morton!” she said with a melan- 
choly smile, “ I see you have forgotten the years 
that have passed since we met, and you find me 
sadly changed.” My heart was too full to speak. 

“J am far from well at present,” she continu- 
ed; ‘* my spirits, too, have left me sadly of late ; 
but I have a little antidote here, which seldom 
fails to restore me in my melancholy moods,” and 
she drew forth the little girl and presented her to 
ne. 

She was a lovely child, the very image of Ade- 
laide herself, when she first came under my pro- 
tection, save that there was a shade of thoughtful- 
ness over her sweet face, which her mother, at 
her age, had not. I placed her on my knee, and 
encouraged by my caresses, she began prattling 
tome with all that bewitching artlessness which 
renders childhood so attractive. 

* And how is dear Catharine?” said Adelaide. 
1 told her she was well, and I regretted that they 
did not meet more frequently. 

* Alas!” she continued, “‘ Catharine cannot 
regret our separation more than I do. Circum- 
stances, however, forbid our meeting, but I trust 
that your sister still thinks of me with affection.” 
1 endeavoured to assure her that Catharine’s re- 
gard for her was as lively as ever. 

* You will, perhaps, smile,” replied Adelaide, 
“but I have a fancy that my time in this world 
will be short; amd the wish nearest my heart is, 
that your inestimable mother and dear Catharine 
would consent to take charge of my little trea- 
sure’—and she pointed to her infant daughter. I 
expressed my hopes that she would yet live 
many years, and regain her former strength and 
spirits. 

‘ My physicians tell me that I shall,” said she, 
: but I know better—the seeds of decay are too 
deeply sown to be eradicated; nor do I wish to 
live, save for Adelaide. Life has no charms for 
ne. But enough of this. Will you take charge 
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of a packet for your sister, wherein I have fully 
expressed my earnest wishes respecting my 
child?” I readily promised to do so, and assured 
her that I felt certain of their being complied 
with. I, however, hinted that Sir James might 
not accede. 

‘* Sir James,” she said, ‘has seriously pro- 
mised never to interfere with any arrangement 
of mine respecting Adelaide; and I think he 
would respect the dying request of his wife.” 

‘** Then all shall be as you wish,” | exclaimed ; 
‘and for myself, I will cherish your little Ade- 
laide with a father’s kindness. She shall be the 
object of my solicitude, and the heiress of my 
fortune !” 

“* God bless you, Horace !” said Adelaide ; and 
her whole countenance lighted up for a moment, 
with unusual brilliancy. ‘I beheve and accept 
your kind offer. Oh, you know not the weight 
of anguish from which you have relieved me.” 

She bent her head, and her eyes were filled 
with tears, which little Adelaide observing, she 
stole gently on the sofa behind the mother, and 
throwing her arms around her neck, sought to 
soothe her by her infantile caresses. I was visi- 
bly affected, and I spoke of a change of climate, 
which might, I thought, have a beneficial effect 
upon Adelaide’s health. She shook her head. 

‘No, no!’ said she, “no change of climate 
will benefit me; it is too late—my illness is here 
——here ;” and she laid her hand on her heart— 
“thes is broken—withered—miserable.” She 
stopped for a moment, and I dared not trust my- 


self to reply. 


“ This may be our last interview, Horace,”’ 
she continued, “ why, then, O why, should [ 
seek to hide from you, the friend of my 
youth, that my marriage with Sir James has 
been productive of misery! An unhappy pro- 
pensity for play lured him from his home; he 
seemed to exist only in acrowd. I was neglect- 
ed and forgotten, and he threw from him then the 
love which I bore to him. Then, did I say ?”’ 
cried Adelaide, as she hid her face in her hands, 
and burst into tears. ‘* Alas! alas! my affection 
knows no decay—it will not fade until death, 
Hear me,” continued Adelaide; “ watch over 
my child, I charge you, and save her from her 
mother’s fate. Let her not give her heart and 
affections to one who will break her gentle spirit. 
by his unkindness, and then leave her to sorrow 
and scorn.” 

“} will shield her from every evil, Adelaide, 
that human foresight can guard against; but tell 
me,” I said, “ wherein can I serve you? Any 
thing that the most sincere friendship can—” 

‘* No, no!” said she hastily ; “ for myself I have 
nothing to ask. ‘Think of me as one whose sand 
of life is nearly run out, and whose cares and sor- 
rows will soon be hushed in the tranquillity of the 
tomb. Farewell, Horace,’ she said, as she ex- 
tended her hand to me—* my blessings and my 
prayers shall follow you, who have promised to 
be the faithful guardian of my child.” 

“God forever shield you, Adelaide,” I cried, 
as I tenderly kissed her hand; and disengaging 
myself from the grasp of her little girl, 1 quitted 
the apartment. 

It was my last interview with Adelaide. I saw 
the being whom I had so fondly loved no more! 
When the cold winds of autumn swept the leaves, 
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from the trees, Adelaide was at rest in the grave; 
her gentle spirit had passed away from this scene 
of sin and suffering. 1 have faithfully fulfilled my 
promise respecting her child. Ten years have 
now passed away since she came under my roof; 
and her affectionate attentions, and engaging 
cheerfulness, enliven my declining years, and 
soothe the many melancholy thoughts which, 
even now, often press on my spirits, when I think 
of her mother—of Adelaide, my first and only love. 


—<>——— 
HOPE AND LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF LILLIAN. 

One day, through Fancy’s telescope, 
Which is my richest treasure, 

I saw, dear Susan, Love and Hope 
Set out in search of Pleasure: 

Ali mirth and smiles I saw them go— 
Each was the other’s banker ; 

For Hope took up her brother’s bow, 
And Love his sister’s anchor. 


They rambled on o’er vale and hill, 
They pass’d by cot and tower; 

Through summer's glow and winter's chill, 
Through sunshine and throngh shower: 

But what did those fond playmates care 
For climate or for weather ? 

All scenes to them were bright and fair, 
On which they gazed together. 


Sometimes they turned aside to bless 
Some Muse and her wild numbers, 

Or breathe a dream of holiness 
On Beauty’s quiet slumbers: 

‘ Fly on,’ said Wisdom, with cold sneers; 
‘T teach my friends to doubt you 7 

* Come back,’ said Age, with bitter tears, 
* My heart is cold without you.’ 


When Poverty beset their path, 
And threatened to divide them, 

They coaxed away the beldame’s wrath 
Ere she had breath to chide them, 

By vowing all her rags were silk, 
And ali her bitters honey; 

And showing taste for bread and milk, 

And utter scorn of money. 


They met stern Danger in their way, 
Upon a ruin seated ; 

Before him kings had quaked that day, 
And armies had retreated: 

But he was robed in such a cloud, 
As Love and Hope came near him, 

That though he thundered long and loud, 
They did not see or hear him. 


A grey-beard joined them, Time by name; 
And Love was nearly crazy, 
To find that he was very lame, 
And also very lazy: 
Hope, as he listened to her tale, 
Tied wings upon his jacket ; 
And then they far outran the mail, 
And far outsailed the packet. 


And so, when they had safely passed 
O’er many a land and billow, 

Before a grave they stopped at last, 
Beneath a weeping willow: 

The moon upon the humble mound 
Her softest light was flinging ; 

And from the thickets all around, 
Sad nightingales were singing. 


‘I leave you here,’ quoth father Time, 
As hoarse as any raven; 

And Love kneel’d down to spell the rhyme 
Upon the rude stone graven: 

But Hope looked onward, calmly brave, 
And whispered, ‘ Dearest brother, 

We're parted on this side the grave— 


HOPE AND LOVE-~-THE JUNGLE. 


THE JUNGLE. 


BY MISS ROBERTS. 


Ir was in the cold season that a few of the 
civil and military officers belonging to the station 
of ——, agreed to make a shooting excursion in 
the vicinity of Agra ; and gave occasion to an ani- 
mated scene. A convenient spot had been select- 
ed for the tents, beneath the spreading branches 
of a huge banian; peacocks glittered in the sun 
upon the lower boughs, and troops of monkeys 
grinned and chattered above. The horses were 
fastened under the surrounding trees, and there 
fanned off the insects with their long flowing 
tarls, and pawed the ground with their graceful 
feet. Farther off, stood a stately elephant, watch- 
ing the progress of his evening repast preparing 
by his driver, and taking under his especial pro- 
tection the pets of his master, a small dog, a 
handsome bird six feet high decked in plumage 
of lilac and black, and a couple of goats, who, 
knowing their safest asylum, kept close to hs 
trunk, or under the shelter of his huge limbs. 
Beyond, reposed a group of camels with their 
drivers—some lying down, others standing or 
kneeling. Numerous white bullocks, their com- 
panions in labour, rested at their feet ; while 
pack-saddles, paniers, and sacks, piled round, 
completed the picture. Within the circle of the 
camp a lively scene was passing ; fires blazed in 
every quarter, and sundry operations of roasting, 
boiling, and frying, were going on in the oper 
air. Every fire was surrounded by a busy crowd, 
all engaged in that important office—a prepara- 
tion for the evening meal. The interior of the 
tents also presented an animated spectacle, as 
the servants were putting them in order for the 
night; they were lighted with lamps, the walls 
hung with chintz or tiger skins, carpets were 
spread upon the ground, and sofas surrounded 
by curtains of transparent gauze (a necessary 
precaution against insects) became commodious 
beds. Polished swords and daggers, silver 
mounted pistols and guns, with knives, boar 
spears and the gilded bows, arrows, and quivers, 
of native workmanship, were scattered around. 
The tables were covered with European books 
and newspapers; so that it was necessary to be 
Stadineaie reminded by some savage object, that 
these temporary abodes were placed in the heart 
of an Indian forest. The vast numbers of per- 
sons—the noise, bustle, and many fires about the 
camp. precluded every idea of danger; and the 
gentlemen of the party, collected together in 
front of the tents, conversed carelessly with each 
other, or amused themselves with looking about 
them. While thus indolently beguiling the 
few minutes which had to elapse before they 
were summoned to dinner, a full-grown tiger ol 
the largest size, sprang suddenly into the centre 
of the group, seized one of the party in his ex- 
tended jaws, and bore him away into the wood 
with a rapidity which defied pursuit. The loud 
outcries, raised by those persons whose faculties 
were not entirely paralysed by terror and con- 
sternation, only served to increase the tigers 
speed. ‘Though scarcely a moment had elapsed, 
not a trace of the animal remained, so impene- 
trable was the thicket through which he had 
retreated; but, notwithstanding the apparent 
hopelessness of the case, no means which human 
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prudence could suggest was left untried. Torch- 
es were instantly collected, weapons hastily 
snatched up, and the whole party rushed into the 
forest—some beating the bushes on every side, 
while others pressed their way through the tan- 
gled underwood, ina state of anxiety incapable 
of description. The victim selected by the tiger 
was an officer whose presence of mind and daunt- 
less courage, in the midst of this most appalling 
danger, providentially enabled him to meet the 
exigencies of his situation. Neither the anguish 
he endured from the wounds already inflicted, 
the horrible manner in which he was hurried 
along through bush and brake, and the prospect 
so immediately before him of a dreadful death, 
subdued the firmness of his spirit; and meditat- 
ing, with the utmost coolness, upon the readiest 
means of effecting his own deliverance, he pro- 
ceeded cautiously to make the attempt. He 
wore a brace of pistols in his belt, and the tiger 
having seized him by the waist, his arms were 
consequently left at hberty. Applying his hand 
to the monster’s side, he ascertained the exact 
position of the heart; then, drawing out one of 
his pistols, he placed the muzzle close to the 
part, and fired. Perhaps some slight tremor in 
his own fingers, or a jerk occasioned by the 
rough road and brisk pace of the animal, caused 
the ball to miss its aim, and a tighter gripe and 
an accelerated trot, alone announced the wound 
he had received. A moment of inexpressible 
anxiety ensued; yet undismayed by the ill suc- 
cess of his effort, though painfully aware that he 
now possessed only a single chance for life, the 
heroic individual prepared with more careful de- 
liberation to make a fresh attempt. He felt for 
the pulsations of the heart a second time, placed 
his remaining pistol firmly against the vital part, 
and drew the trigger with a steadier hand. and 
with nicer precision. The jaws suddenly relaxed 
their grasp, and the tiger dropped dead beneath 
its burden! The triumph of the victor, as he sur- 
veyed the lifeless body of the animal stretched 
upon the ground, was somewhat subdued by the 
loss of blood and the pain of his wounds. He was 
uncertain, too, whether his failing strength would 
enable him to reach the camp, even if he would 
be certain of finding the way to it; but his anx- 
iety upon this point was speedily ended by tlie 
shouts which met his ear, those of his friends 
searching for him. He staggered onward in the 
direction whence the sounds proceeded, and is- 
sucd from the thicket, covered with blood and ex- 
uausted, but free from wounds of a mortal nature. 
——— 
CONSCIENCE. 

To the criminal all things turn traitors—even 
his own thoughts. No revenge is so sane and 
vindictive as that of an outraged conscience 
when passion subsides and gives space to reflec- 
tion. , Hence tyrants and cut throats are unable 
to endure solitude. They encounter in every 
shade the ghosts of their ill-fated victims, and 
close their eyes but to be torn asunder by goblins 
and furies, or hurried away to flames or preci- 
pices. ‘The terrors of the approaching battle of 
Bosworthfield were far less formidable to the 
srim-visaged Richard, than the evil genius of 


his dream that promised a second meeting at 
Philippi. 
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THE GUILTY PHANTOM. 
BY WALTER SCOTT. 

I cannot forbear giving you an instance of a 
guilt-formed phantom, which made considerable 
noise about twenty years ago or more. I[ am, I 
think, tolerably correct in the details, though | 
have lost the account of the trial. Jarvis Match- 
am—such, if | am not mistaken, was the name of 
my hero—was pay sergeant in aregiment where 
he was so highly esteemed as a steady and accu- 
rate man, that he was permitted opportunity to 
embezzle a considerable part of the money lodg- 
ed in his hands for pay of soldiers, bounty of re- 
cruits, (then a large sum,) and other charge 
which fell within his duty. He was summoned to 
join his regiment, from a town where he had been 
ona recruiting service, and this perhaps under 
some shade of suspicion. Matcham perceived 
that discovery was at hand, and would have then 
deserted, had it not been for the presence of a lit- 
tle drummer lad, who was the only one of his par- 
ty appointed to attend him. In the desperation 
of his crime. he resolved to murder the poor boy, 
and make his escape: he meditated this wicked- 
ness the more readily, that the drummer he 
thought, had been put as aspyon him. He per- 
petrated his crime, and changing his dress after 
the deed was done, made a long walk across the 
country to an inn on the Portsmouth road, where 
he halted, and went to bed, desiring to be called 
when the first Portsmouth coach came. The 
waiter summoned him accordingly; but long af- 
ter remembered that when he shook the guest by 
the shoulder, his first words, as he awoke, were 
“My God! I did not kill him.” 

Matcham went to the seaport by the coach, 
and instantly entered as an able-bodied lands- 
man or marine, | know not which. His sobriety 
and attention to duty gained him the same good 
opinion of the officers in his new service which 
he had enjoyed in the army. He was afloat: for 
several years, and behaved remarkably well in 
some actions, At length, the vessel came into 
Plymouth, was paid off, and some of the crew, 
amongst whom was Jarvis Matcham, were dis- 
charged as being too old for service. He and 
another seaman resolved to walk to town, and 
took the route by Salibury. It was when with- 
in two or three miles of this celebrated city, that 
they were overtaken by a tempest so sudden, 
and accompanied with such vivid lightning, and 
hunder so dreadful loud, that the obdutrate 
onscience of the old sinner began to be awak- 
ened: he expressed more terror than seemed 
natural for one who was familiar with the war of 
elements, and began to look and talk so wildly, 
that his companion became aware that some- 
thing more than usual was the matter. At length 
Matcham complained to his quiet companion 
that the stones rose from the road and flew after 
him: he desired the man to walk on the other side 
of the highway, to see if they would follow him 
when he was alone. The sailor complied, and 
Matcham complained that the stones still flew 
after him, and did not pursue the other. ‘ But 
what is worse,” he added, coming up to his com- 
panion, and whispering with a tone of mystery 
and fear, ‘‘ who is that little drummer boy, and 
what business has he to follow us so closely!” 
‘*[ can see no one,” answered the seaman, in- 
fected by the superstition of his associate.— 
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. Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 
OMER TALON. 
Every one partakes of the honour that is bestowed 
upon the worthy. Lord Kames. 
A tomb js their’s on every page, 
An epitaph on every tongue; 
The present hours, the future age, 
For them bewail, to them belong. Byron. 

It is delightful to unfold the page of history, 
and pause oyer the recorded acts and embalmed 
sentiments of **one of those divine men, who, 
like a chapel in a palace, remains unprofaned, 
whilst all the rest, is tyranny, corruption, and 
folly.” We love to linger upon these green 
spots—these sweet and blooming isles that gem 
the ocean of the past. Vice is the dark back 
vround to the fair beauty and delicate form of 
virtue, with her close and graeeful robe, winite 
as the mountain snow which human foot has 
never sullied; and it has been well said, that 
did- not the hideousness of the one exist, we 
would have little idea of the excellence of the 
other. We certainly should not have the benefit 
of contrast—though we are apt to think it would 
be as well if we did not have it in quite as great 
a degree as we sometimes do. This mingling of 
ihe deepest guilt, and the most, ennobling virtue 
—t'ie antipodes of human feeling and human 
evaduct; when passion had more play, and the 
wil less constraint from the conventional rules 
of society; when men spoke and acted more as 
ihey felt, and less as policy dictated ; avhen there 
was less general guile, and more general fero- 
city—when every thing was in extremes, and 
law and etiquette, ra their infancy, had not yet 
taught the lesson of moderation, and the neces- 
sity of disguise—this it is, that gives the absorb- 
ing interest to ancient history and ancient cha- 
racters; this it is, that throws arich sunset glow 
over the age of chivalry, and the exploits of the 
crusades, and causes the young and the enthusi- 

istic, ere grave maturity has brought its wisdom 
and its chill, to cling with rapture to the narra- 
ted triumphs, devotion, and generosity, of the 
times of the brave heart, and the strong arm— 
when knights and bold barons fought; when 
tournaments were held; and when the trouba- 
lours struck their wild harps to the deeds of the 
heroic, and the memory of departed chivalry, 
Let us now pass from these times which poetry 
ind romance have chosen for their own, and 
decked with bright and borrowed charms—the 
wry realm in which they delight to roam—where 
hey have réared their most alluring bowers; 
‘rom whose balmy air they have drawn their 
warmest, though not their purest inspiration ; 
and whose “long drawn pomp” and splendid 

ageantry, whose ** doughtye deedes” and ** gen- 
le courtesie,” radiant in the reflected light of 
iancy’s glass, have proved the fertile source of 
‘heir most powerful fascinations. Let us pass 
‘rom the contemplation of all that has been ar- 
raved in so much and such deceptive beauty, 
‘hough early and fond associations gently urge 
us to linger still, to the ‘* working day” realities 
bola period affording less food for a romantic 
imagination; and muse for a moment or two 
pon a Character better worth our admiration, 
‘han one half the heroes of chivalry. His vir- 
ues need no exaggerating tint of fancy’s magic 
pencil, They are household virtues. The vir- 
lues of a great and good man; but still a man. 
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OMER TALON, 


Omer Talon is a hero of real life; and would 
probably make a dull figure, and be thought a 
very tiresome personage, in a novel or a ro- 
mance: whether written by the author of Ivan- 
hoe, the eccentric and would be original, Ed- 
ward Lytton Bulwer, who seems determined to 
make an impression (to use a vulgar phrase) ‘* by 
fair means or foul,” or our own oo er. 

Omer Talon was advocate general of the Par- 
liament of Paris in the perilous times of the 
Fronde; and all who are acquainted with the 
history of “sunny France,’ know the tyranny 
that spread its withering influence over that fair 
land during the minority of Louis 14th, when 
the unprincipled Mazarin, once a vagabond and 
a gambler, and afterwards a prime minister, and, 
as some say, the husband of a Queen, enjoyed to 
the full his lustof power. At this period, when 
the utterance of truth was frequently a passport 
to the dungeons of the Bastile, Omer Talon was 
a specimen of the virtue and inflexible impar- 
thakity which should characterize the magistracy. 
No desire of court favour seduced, no fear of 
court resentment awed him from his duty. He 
was above any reward but that which good 
deeds bestowed upon themselves; the conscious- 
ness of rectitude was his internal store of ample 
and satisfactory enjoyment. Having on one oc- 
casion taken a part which pleased Ann of Aus- 
tria and the Court, he was sent for, and after 
some high encomiums, was offered an Abbey for 
his brother. Talon, with delicacy, refused it. 
He said that in his late conduct he had only in 
view the service of the King, and the satisfac- 
tion of his own conscience, and he should be 
most unhappy if the least suspicion was afforded 
to the world, that he had been influenced by 
other motives. His affections embraced both 
the King and the Parliament, and he could be 
faithful to both without fearing that the apparent 
contradiction should prejudice him with man- 
kind. When Ann appeared in he Parliament, 
Talon did not hesitate to Fise in thie place,and at 
the hazard of her displeasure, to call her atten- 
tion, in a judicious and deferential manner, to 
the distresses of the common people. He was 
treated with coolness at the next audience. But, 
to use his own expression, “it was owing to the 
misrepresentation of the Ministers, and some of 
the vermin that frequent palaces.” 

There was eloquence in the discussions of the 
Parliament of Paris at the time of the Fronde. 
David Hume, inhis essay upon eloquence, speaks 
of it, and says it reminded him of ancient days. 
Some of the effusions of Talon and his compa- 
triots are still preserved; and we readin De 
Retz, that Talon, in one of his orations burning 
with elevated semtiment and generous feeling. 
on his knees, invoked the spirit of St. Louis to 
look down with compassion on his divided and 
unhappy people, and to inspire them from Heay- 
en, with the love of concord and unanimity. ‘To 
a request of Mazarin, that he would exert his el- 
oquence in support of certain edicts of the King, 
which he would present in person, Talon replied 
that he should do his duty—that the presence of 
the Sovereign on such occasions, always caused 
trouble and discontent: and therefore it was the 
more necessary that he should properly execute 
the functions of his office, without fear, and 





without partiality. 
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Such firmness, eloquence, and adherence to 
duty, as Talon displayed, were not calculated to 
make him a favorite with those in power. They 
wanted men of more yielding stuff—of osier vir- 
tue, who might be serviceable to them under a 
patriot mask. Talon quitted public affairs; he 
gives his reasons: “ all resistance and contradic- 
tion to the governing powers was ineffectual and 
useless. They carried every point they wished 
to gain, by constraint and violence. I wasmuch 
surprised that many honest men who wished well 
to their country, stu attended the Parliament, in 
which they were certain that every thing must be 
carried as it pleased the Princes; so that in the 
situation in which matters were, it would have 
been more for their honor, that what was done, 
should have been done by the voices of a few 
persons only, whose partiality might have well 
been suspected, than by the majority of the Par- 
liament, who had not the power either to do the 
good, or to prevent the evilas they wished. Nev- 
ertheless, so great was the general timidity, that 
many persons were afraid of being suspected, if 
they did not attend that assembly; and the ma- 
jority of those that went there, did not consider 
so much what opinion they should give, as how 
their persons should be secure, even when they 
had betrayed their conscience, and voted on the 
same side with the Princes.” 

Great are the changes France has seen since 
the days of Talon and the Fronde. She is now 
regenerate; the rude simooms of tyranny no 
longer sweep over her, withefing and blasting in 
their course, the fairest buds of genius, and the 
richest products of industry. She has driven a 
shallow tyrant and weak bigot from his throne. 
The tri-colored flag of liberty floats proudly on 
the battlements and high places of the land. She 
is free; and every true republican heart in this 
* Jand of the free,” rejoices in her success, and 
breathes the prayer that she may preserve, what 
she has nobly achieved, Let her be united, and 
she may point to former times and smile in scorn 
at all foreign menace and attack; but will she 
not need the best efforts of her worthies—her 
present Talons, to protect her from herself— 
from her own enthusiasm,so apt to lead beyond 
the line of prudence—from the effervescence 
of her own zeal, theugh pure in its own 
source, and generous in its exception? Let her 
listen to the counsel of her venerable, her philan- 
thropic Lafayette—of him, her tried patriot, 
whose aged bosom beats” for her and universal 
good—whose spirit warms for her true glory, and 
whose heart expands with charity for all man- 
kind—let her listen to the wise counse! of this be- 
nevolent sage, and learn from the experience of 
the past, a lesson of caution and moderation for 
the future. Let her disregard the promptings 
of the rash, and the suggestions of the unfeeling. 
Let her spurn the unsought advice of the vile mn- 
cendiary—whether the miscreant disgraces her 
own borders, or scatters his firebrands from an- 
other and a neighboring land—whether heis en- 
{itled to the name of a Frenchman, or whether 

an outcast from two countries, and an apostate 
from cll principle; spreading turbulence and 
disquiet wherever his influence is felt: he secks, 
in her confusion,to gratify an insatiable ais ee 
or to grasp that power which he has so eagerly 
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pudence and egregious vanity may’do much, yet 
that after all there is something in a reputation! 
Let France rally round her best and bravest; 
let her practise the noblest attribute of courage, 
mercy, and spare the fallen; let her show the 
world how generously she can forgive, and. with 
the valor of her free people, with the high and 
chivalrous spirit that now pervades France, with 
the wisdom and talent that adorn her chambers 
of legislation, with the military genius and skill 
that now exist, and that which opposition will 
elicit, what has she to fear? Of whom need 
France—united, armed France, be afraid? of 
the Cossack of the North?—the Austrian?—the 
Prussian?—have they not all felt her might, and 
bent before her strength? The liberty of her 
people is a wall of adamant around her. She is 
secure. May she not, in her eagerness after a 
shadow, lose the substance; may she not, in seek- 
ing for too much, forfeit what she has already 
won, and fatally undermine the newly erected 
pillars of her greatness. May she strengthen 
the bulwark of a rationally free and liberal sys- 
tem, by wise and moderate degrees; and she 
will be, nay,she must eventually be, the political 
regenerator of oppressed Europe. J. B.S, 
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EARLY DAYS. 

AN EXTRACT. 

HavinG arrived at what was considered a suit- 
able age, I made my appearance with eighty-two 
others at Cambridge, as a candidate for admission 
to the literary arena. In the course of my exa- 
mination in Greek, which branch was conducted 
by the professor of theology, with his usual abi- 
lity, I came to the phrase, in Anacreon, * ugron 
udor,’ which I translated moisture, but the 
learned professor immediately corrected me by 
substituting ** wet water.” I felt a strong incli- 
nation to ask if the astute professor’s researches 
in antiquity had made him acquainted with any 
species of water that was not wet; but checked 
myself, and was passed to the professor of mathe- 
matics, who asked me abruptly, “‘ how much is 
twice two?” to which I answered, after some 
hesitation, “‘four.”” Question second followed 
like a flash of lightning, ‘how do you prove 
that?” This was what cocknies call a “‘ settler.” 
After pondering some time, I was obliged to 
“give it up,” and was told that “ twice two 
made four by the repeated addition of one! 
Upon hearing this unexpected elucidation of one 
of the mysteries of mathematics, I felt an embryo 
grin distorting the muscles of my countenance. 
If, however, I was startled by the new ideas | 
had received in the outset, | was again sorely 
puzzled at some of the recitations. While the 
class Were struggling through the Abbe Millet's 
Universal History, the tutor asked one day, “ did 
Cato die?” to which the student, after hastily 
counting the centuries that had elapsed since the 
time of Julius Cesar, and finding it amounted to 
a bout nineteen, answered boldly, “* yes, sir — 
taking it for granted that such a staunch friend 
of republics as Cate, would, if he were alive, 
have emigrated to the United States, and taken 
an active part in politics—but it seems he was 
‘“‘ clean wrong,” for the profound and accurate 
tutor immediately interrupted him with “ no, be 
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scught, and which has ever eluded his fiercest 
efiorts—and taught him that although daring im. 


did not, he killed himself.” 
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JOURNAL OF A SAILOR. 

We found by ourdead reckoning in the morn- 
ing that we had passed Juan Fernandez during 
the night, and as our wants for wood and water 
were imperious, we had no alternative left us but 
to put about ship and hunt for the Island. Atl 
P. M. the cheerful cry of “Land ho!” assured me 
that we were approaching the spot, which per- 
haps of all others I had so much desired to see. 
The Island at first sight appeared in shape like an 
inverted bowl, but on approaching it we found its 
centre to be mountainous, while its N. E. and 8. 
W. extremities fall gradually away as they ap- 
proach the sea and finally terminate in blufis not 
exceding 59 feet in height. I speak of its ap- 
pearance on the Easterly side as I saw no other 
part of it. 

At 3. P. M. we run into Cumberland bay, as it 
is called, and came to achor in 7 fathoms of wa- 
ter. The anchorage is good, and the harbor | 
presume a safe one, excepting perhaps at that 
season of the year when the northies prevail. 
Should a ship get surprised by one of these terri- 
ble tempests, | think her case would be a despe- 
rate one, as the first reach she would make, af- 
ter getting sail on her, would be too short to af- 
ford any relief. 1 am confirmed in this opinion 
by the difficulty attending us in getting under 
weigh on our departure from the Island: we 
were obliged to let go our anchor three times, 
before we succeeded in getting out of the bay. 

The morning after our arrival, the launch was 
got out,and the seamen despatched for wood and 
yater. All the passengers except myself betook 
themselves to the shore in search of game, and 
wonders. I had read somewhere that fish are 
to be taken at Juan Fernandez in the greatest 
abundance, and of every variety; I accordingly 
commenced my favorite sport with the greatest 
avidity. But, to an old expericnced angler like 
myself, the wholesale fishery on which I enter- 
ed, afforded me little “rare sport.”’ The fish 
were the reverse of “Mrs. Bond’s ducks” they 
would be killed whether or no, and in a short 
space of time I had the melancholy pleasure of 
seeing a large number of respectable looking 
fish flapping away the remnant of their miserable 
existence on the deck of the Brig G The fish 
which were taken at our anchorage, were in 
shape and size much like a shad, the scales were 
smaller, and the belly and back of a light green. 
They were good when fried, but when boiled 
seemed to lese much of their virtue. 

Not meeting with much game, and less won- 
ders, our passengers came off at an early hour, 
and finding I had been carrying things with a 
high hand, were eager to commence the work of 
destruction. But the cream of the sport was 
yet reserved for myself and Ome of my friends. 
We secured the boat in whith the game and 
wonder hunters had comé@ @ff§ and pulled into 
deeper water, when we soon had the pleasure of 
seeing our brother fisher-men evidently in a 
state of great excitement at our brilliant suc- 
cess. The fish were of a different class from 
those taken in shoaler water, they were quite 
black, with very large scales, and, to us ** short 
sighted mortals” had a useless abundance of 
ins. | have never seen fish superior to them. 

[he water in the bay of Cumberland is very 
bold, and although there is little surf, yet the un- 
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der-tow was a great source of inconvenience to 
us. We stove two casks, and injured others in 
getting our water. Besides this, the shore is co- 
vered with loose stones which render the work 
of getting casks into the water both laborious 
and dangerous. 

There is no part of the land adjacent to the 
sea that can be called level,but all has a gradual 
rise toward the centre of the Island, which, 
as I have said before, is mountainous. 

The vallies are very deep, and the mountains 

in many places quite inaccessible. At the water’s 
edge are nine iron cannons, planted muzzle 
down, and well secured, and they bear evident 
marks of having long buffetedthe waves. But 1 
cannot conjecture for what purpose they were 
placed there, unless perhaps for careering a 
ship. 
We were assured that some ship had touched 
at the Island recently, by the quantities of lobster 
shells which were observed scattered along on 
different parts of the beach, some of them having 
a very fresh appearance. We constructed a net, 
and endeavored to take some, but without suc- 
cess. 

Near the shore we found one solitary fig tree, 
but as “ the time of figs was not yet come,’ we 
contented ourselves with viewing the unripe fruit 
which hung in great abundance on its branches, 
and saying “sour grapes.” In less than an hour 
we gathered a very large quantity, for they grew 
in great profusion in almost every part of the 
Island. 


A SAILOR. 


haps of an hundred rods in length, and forty or 
fifty-feet in depth, is a wet, marshy strip of land, 
covered with Yerba-Buenna peppermint. I was 
surprised at its great height. In those spots were 
the wind had not beaten the plant down, it ex- 
ceeded two feet, and the stems larger in propor- 
tion! I should suppose the soil would be favorable 
to the growth of cotion, provided the climate is 
warm enough. 

Juan Fernandez was for some years inhahiicd 
by convicts, sent thither from the sinks and sic ws 
of Valparaiso, some of whom were on the Island 
when the U. S. ship Franklin 74, touched there 
in 1822.. Some of their former habitations are 
still to be seen, they are small, and are prominent 
evidences of the wretched state of the beings 
who once inhabited them. 

The old fort is quite a respectable looking af- 
fair, and holds a most commanding situation. I 
am not prepared to say how heavily the spot 
might once have been armed—it now con- 
tains only three guns, two of which are iron 18 
pounders, the third is brass, bearing a large 
Spanish coat of arms; this piece is a 32 pounder. 
On the breech of the gun was cut with a cold 
chissel— Ship Globe’ of Nantucket—month out— 
barrels of oil, all well on board. You will remem- 
ber that this is the ship on which the dark villain 
Comstock planned and executed the terrible 
mutiny, which resulted in the murder of the Cap- 
tain, bis two officers, and steward, and the fear- 
ful death of the mutineer on a solitary Island in 
the South Pacific. A more cold-blooded, heart- 
less affair, is not to be found on record. 


There is a wall quite round the fort, but it 
would be of little service in an attack, it is low 





and has no solidity. The soil within the fort is loa- 


Extending along the shore the distance per- 
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my and pecueny adapted to the growth of rad- 
ishes. We pulled great quantities of them, some 
of which had grown to an immense size; but they 
were nevertheless quite tender, and mild flavor- 
ed. We boiled some of the toughest, and found 
them to taste much like the English turnip. 

The third day after our arrival was truly a 
period of successful adventure; one of our pas- 
sengers who was fond of the *“* wild and grand” 
had been absent all day among the hills, and we 
were beginning to feel anxious for his safety,when 
we were relieved by his cry to send the boat on 
shore for him, he was received on board with 
many testimonials of heart-felt joy, for he brought 
with him nearly a peck of as fine clingstone 
peaches, as ever graced the N. Y. market. 
** Visions of glory!” and such wonderful stories 
he did tell us. In short, he had seen every thing, 
but Robinson Crusoe and his man Friday. 

Mr. B—-, and myself having obtained informa- 
tion as to the locality of the peach trees, we 
could not resist the temptation to visit them. We 
left the ship just as the sun was throwing his fare- 
well rays around us, jumped from the boat to the 
shore, and with light hearts bent our way towards 
the hills; where we resolved to pass the night, in 
order that we might kill some goats by day-light. 
Night overtook us not a quarter of a mile from 
our ship, butas the weather was mild we did not 
suffer from our night’s lodging among the hills. 
During the evening we set fire to a narrow picce 
of grass, which extended a long distance above 
our heads. The spectacle was truly magnificent, 
and reminded me of the bay of Naples during an 
eruption of the Volcano, and, “* O’er the broad 

ocean not a ripple played.” 

The red glare of the fire showed us our faith- 
ful little bark, sleeping quietly on the smooth 
surface, while around us every object was cloth- 
ed with light and beauty; but the fire went out, 
my partner slept, and never did the lines, 

‘¢ Oh solitude! where are the charms 

That sages have seen in thy face; 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 

Than reign in this horrible place,” 
come so forcibly to my mind. 

Day light found us snugly seated in a thicket 
waiting for our friends with their long beards. 
They came at last, but were too old to be taken 
by “ green horns.” They were on the opposite 
side of the valley, and we found to our mortifica- 
tion that our smooth bores would not reach them 
although they appeared but a short distance 
from us. After several unsuccessful shots, how- 
ever, Mr. B. succeeded in hitting a kid; poor 
thing it jumped in the air when the ball struck it, 
and the next moment was seen rolling from the 
cliff into the valley below, where we could not 
recover it. We had promised to meet our friends 
at the peach orchard at 8 in the morning, but the 
sun was far up in the heavens when we arrived 
there fairly beat out. We found the orchard to 
consist of near fifty trees all laden with fruit. 

There had evidently been some study used in 

their location as they were placed at nearly 

right angles with each other. The ground was 
covered with the stones of the fruit, which had 

fallen from the trees to a considerable depth. 1 

rould not help thinking if some of the gatherers 
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doubt if any person had discovered the spot, as [ 


saw no sign of the trees having suffered any in- 
jury. 


It was not so when we departed, so anx- 
ious were we to get at the “sunny” ones that the 


.patchet was often put in requisition when cur 


arms were not long enough. 

Returning to our ship heavy laden, we stopped 
to view the ruins of the old church. It is sixty 
feet long and forty feet broad, and might have 
been quite a neat edifice. The front is still per- 
fectly white, and there are to be seen a great 
number of names, many of them I know traced 
by hands now cold in the earth. 

On getting up our anchor and standing out of 
the bay, we were amused to see the droves of 
goats that came down the mountains, toward the 
watering place. There were a great number of 
them, and all, particularly the kids, seemed to be 
in very good humour that we had left them. 
Some of them I doubt not, were legitimate de- 
scendants from those once tamed by ‘poor Ro- 
binson Crusoe.” He was the monarch of all he 
surveyed, but no human being ts now on the Island 
to utter a similar exclamation. 
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Whoever thought of relieving a poor creature 
suffering under hydrephobia by preaching to him 
a sermon “On the enormity of allowing oneself 
to be bitten by a mad dog?” Who in his senses 
would expect, by serious remonstrance, to cure 
a patient afflicted with madness next in degree 
to it—with that disease of the mind which, for 
want of 2 better term,[ shall take the Liberty to 
call confirmed gamblomania? The attempt were 
hopeless. The pecr deluced being is not his mas- 
ter but its slave: his disease is as a passion too 
strong for his control: as a craving which his na- 
ture cannot resist. The confirmed gamester who 
strikes his guinea, and another, in the hope of re- 
trieving hundreds lost, is, like the lunatic who 
shows you the bits of straw which he is presently 
to convert into gold—an object more deserving 
our pity than our contempt. But not only is he 
invulnerable to solemn exhortation; mdicule 
which in most other cases is effective, falls pow- 
erless upon him. What then can be done to save 
him? Nothing—nothing. 

When the passion, or rather, the mania has 
fairly taken hold, it is never to be eradicated.— 
Nothing but the less of his last shilling, and his 
total inability to procure another, will either in- 
duce or compel the confirmed gamester to ab- 
stain from risking one stake more. Even then, 
after all is lost, you may see him pale, haggard, 
woe-begone, like a spectre, haunting the scene 
of his ruin: and with "the experience of many a 


the pursuit, still indulging in mad and infallible 
Fortnne ever again bestow on him a guinea.— 
“Sir,” said an elderly Frenchman to me an en- 


tire stranger, one night at Frascati, “Sir,” I have 


break the tables.” 
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who frequent our streets in summer were on the 
spot, that they might make a snug business. fF 







bitter night to counsel him of the hopelessness of 7 


schemes for the recovery of his losses, should | 


discovered a system by which I can, infallibly, } 
“Sir,” replied I, “I wish you 9 
joy of it: for my own part, I never play.” “Sir,” § 
so confident am I of its success, that within these | 
four months I have embarked eighteen thousand | 
francs in the game—they are irretrievably lost, | 
Have the kindness, Sir, | 
‘o lend me a couple of Napoleons for a minute J 
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or two, and you shall see me make an example 
of these rascally croupiers.”” Having in me too 
much of the milk of human kindness to assist in 
a scheme of such desperate revenge; and this, 
besides, not being the first request of the kind | 
had been honored with, I declined compliance 
with it. 

But, seriously speaking, it never was my in- 
tention to be serious on the subject of gaming: a 
long face is seldom an agreeable object, and- 
leastofall,when itis exhibited to no good purpose- 
—All I designed, in this paper, was to throw to- 
gether, in a desultory way, a few anecdotes of 
gaming, which have occurred within my own ob- 
servation. I give as it were, the raw material: 
if it fail of effect in the plain shape of warning, I 
am convinced that no salutary result would be 
obtained by working it up into precept. 

Though I never in my life won or lost five 
pounds at play, I was a frequent visitor at Fras- 
cati. I went as a looker-on; and, to confess 
the truth, for the purpose of indulging in the ex- 
citement occasioned by watching the various 
chances and changes of the game, and their ef- 
fects upon those who were seriously interested 
in them. To a mere observer this excitement 
is intense: to the player, deeply involved, it must 
be fearful. I remember a very old gentleman 
who was daily carried by his servants to the 
Rouge-et-noir table. There he sat playing from 
three o’clock till five, at which hour, precisely, 
the servants returned and carried him, for he had 
entirely lost the use of his legs, back to his car- 
riage. [le was aman of large fortune and the 
stakes he played were not considerable; yet he 
was elated by every lucky coup, and at every re- 
verse he gnashed his teeth and struck the table in 
rage. No sooner, however, was the moment for 
his departure arrived, than he gained his equani- 
mity utterly regardless as to whether he had been 
a winner, or looser, by the proceedings. “I have 
outlived all modes of excitement,” said he, “‘save 
that of gaming; it is that that takes the fastest 
hold on the mind and retains it the longest: my 
blood. but for this occasional agitation, would 
stagnate in my veins—I should die.” Here was 
a man provoking this conflict of the passions sim- 
ply for his diversion: how must it be with him 
who sets fortune, life, honor, at stake? 

Upon one occasion I, absolutely, grew giddy 
from anxiety whilst watching the countenance 
of an officer of the Garde-Royale who stood op- 
posite me, and waiting the turn of a card, which 
was to decide whether he should, at once, return 
a beggar to his home, or his certain fate be de- 
ferred till a few hours, or a few nights later. It 
appeared to be his last stake. The perspiration 
was falling from his brow, not in drops, but ina 
stream. He won; and a friend who accompanied 
him, dragged him out of theroom. Some nights 
afterwards I saw the same person again. He 
was loosing considerably, yet he endured his 
losses with apparent calmness. Once when a 
large stake was swept from him, he just mutter- 
ed between his teeth, whilst his lips were curled 
with a bitter smiles. ‘“‘C’est bien; tres bien.” — 
After this, he silently watched the game through 
five or six deals, but did not play. I concluded 
he had lost all. Suddenly and flercely he turned 
to the dealer, and in a tone of voice almost amount- 
ing toa screain he exclaimed, *“C’est mon sang 
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que vous voulez—le voila.” He, at the same 
time, drew from his pocket two notes of five hun- 
dred francs each, and, dashing them down on the 
table, he rushed into the corner of the room, hid 
his face, covered his ears with his hands, as 
if dreading to hear the announcement of the re- 
sult of his speculation, and, literally, yelled aloud! 
It was awful! After a few seconds he returned 
to his place. His last stake was lost! He twice 
drew his handkerchief across his forehead, but 
he uttered not a word. Presently he asked for 
a glass of eau-sucre, and. having swallowed it, 
he slowly walked away. ‘The next morning his 
servant found him sitting in an arm chair with 
his sword, thrust to the very hilt, sticking in his, 
throat 

This is not the only tale of the kind T could re 
late; but as they are all nearly alike in their pro 
gress, and differ in their termination only by 
substituting for this extraordinary method of 
making an exit, poison, the pistol, or plunge into 
the Seine, I consider this one sufficient for my 
purpose. 

Yet let me not be set down as an alarmist—as 
one anxious to inculcate a belief that all con 
firmed gamesters terminate their career by be- 
coming their own executioners; such, however, 
I take to be the current opmion amongst those 
who live * remote from cities,” and know noth- 
ing of what is passing in them but from hearsay. 
A gentleman from the North of England came 
to see the sights of Paris. He was on what is 
disagreeably termed the wrong side, but which, 
for the sake of good manners, | shall beg leave 
to call the venerable side of sixty. He had, for. 
the greater part of his life, inhabited one large 
town, which was Newcastle; and he had fre- 
quently, in the course of it, visited one large city, 
and that was Durham. ‘ 

He came to Paris, therefore, with a mind ad- 
mirably blank for the reception of a strong im- 
pression of its wonders. Of the Palais Royal, its 
play-houses, its coffee-houses, its eating-houses, 
its gaming-houses, &c. and of the amusements 
and the horrors therein enjoyed and perpetrated 
he had heard much; and had formed of the place 
a notion most amusingly extravagant. Searcely 
had he swallowed his first dinner, when he beg- 
ged I would show him the Palais Reyal. Thither 
we went. It was evening, and the place was at 
its gayest. The cafes and shops were all illumi- 
nated: music burst upon us from the salons above 
and from the cellars beneath, and the garden 
and arcades were thronged to a degree which 
would have satisfied a cockney. Yet Mr. —~ 
gazed about him with an air of disappointment. 
He asked which were the gaming houses. 
“ There,” said I, pointing to a row of windows 
“there is one.” He took a seat, immediately in 
front of the building. I left him, and, returning 
in about halfan hour, found him still there, his 
eyes intently fixed on the windows. “ Are you 
sure, said he, doubtingly, “that is a gaming 
house?” I told him the place being public he 
might convince himself by entering. ‘To this he 


‘objected, on the ground that he should not like 


to be close to any one when he didit. fF imagin- 
ed he meant no more than that he did not e¢are 
to see play. Presently a window was thrown 
open, apparenthy for the purpose of airing the 
room. “ Now, now!” cried Mr. ——, “ now 
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114 ANECDOTES OF GAMBLING. 


he’s coming!” But nobody came, nor could I 
clearly comprehend who it was my old friend 
expected. At length the drums beat for clear- 
ing the garden, and we withdrew. It was mani- 
fest he had suffered a grievous disappointment. 
After a few minutes’ silence, he said: “ I trust 
you have not been fooling me. I have been cre- 
dibly informed that it is no uncommon thing to 
see two or three of those unhappy wretches, when 
they have lost their all, toss themselves out of the 
window; and that, if you are there but early in 
the morning, you may be sure of finding five or 
six of them dangling from the balustrades. Be- 
tween ourselves that is chiefly what I came to 
Paris to see.’ Now—although I am satisfied 
that the gambling-houses contribute largely to 
the Morgue*—yet, for the consolation of all 
fathers, whose sons are incurably addicted to 
play, I declare that I have known some confirm- 
ed gamesters who have lived on to a very disre- 
putableoldage. I saw the Chevalier de C—, 
(a descendant of the once celebrated romance 
writer) when he was nearly ninety. The mode 
of life of this old man was singular. He had 
lost.a princely property by the scheme which my 
poor friend Frederick is pursuing. By a piece of 
good fortune, of rare occurrence to gamesters, 
and oh! unparalleled generosity! the proprietors 
of the Salon allowed him a pension to support 
him in his miserable senility—just sufficient to 
supply him with a wretched lodging, bread, and 
a change of raiment once in every three or four 
years! ‘Tn addition to this he was always allowed 
a supper (which was his dinner) at the gaming 


house. Thither, at about eleven at night, he 
went. Tillsupper time, (two) he amused him- 


self in watching the games, and calculating the 
various chances, although he was destitute of 
the means of playing a single coup. At four he 
returned to his lodgings, retired to bed, and lay 
till between nine and tenon the following night. 
A cup of coffee was then brought to him; and, 
having dressed himself at the usual hour, he 
again proceeded to the Salon. This has been 
js round of life for several years; and he told 
me that during all that time, (excepting on a few 
mornings about Midsummer) he had not beheld 
the sun! 

Perhaps the most unhappy event that can be- 
fala person who visits the gambling table for 
the first time is that he should retire from it a 
winner. There appears so little reason why that 
which has already so easily be done, should not 
with equal facility be repeated, that it is all but 
a certainty the fortunate player will make the 


attempt. I strolled one night with a friend into 
Frascati. He was no player any more than my- 


self, however he threw out a bait of three or 
four Napoleons to Lady Fortune; she was kind, 
and in less than an hour his pockets were cram- 
med with gold. He wisely resolved to march off 
with the spoil, and in the laudable intention, de- 
sired the dealer to exchange his gold for notes. 
After receiving four thousand five hundred francs 
in paper, there still remained three unlucky Na- 





poleons. ‘ Let’s see what I can do with these,” 
cried F . He lost them. That was pro- 
eed 


*The melancholy receptacle for the bodies of those who 
are found dead in the streets, or in the river, and where 
they remain till claimed by their relatives or friends. 





voking. Resolved to reeover them, he changed 
one of his notes—then another. In less than ten 
minutes, he left the room without a franc in his 
purse. Reflecting on the difficulty only of quit- 
ting the gambling table a winner; he never play- 
ed again. 

The fate of poor G——m is remembered by 
many. He wasione of the most estimable men 
I ever knew. In him were combined the best 
qualities both of head and heart’: he was sensi- 
ble, witty, good-humoured, benevolent. With 
these qualifications, and one other which seldom 
operates to a man’s disadvantage—a clear in- 
come of three thousand a year; the best society 
in Paris was open to him. He had been a visi- 
tor in that capital about a month when he re- 
ceived an invitation to one of the splendid din- 
ners given at the Salon. As he never played, he 
hesitated about the propriety of accepting it; but, 
on the assurance that it would not be expected 
of him that he should play; and, moreover, as 
he might not again have so good an opportunity 
of visiting an establishment of the kind, for the 
satisfaction of his curiosity he went. He had a 
few stray Napoleons in his purse; to throw them, 
just for the good of the house, as he considered 
it, could hardly be called play, so he threw them. 
Poor fellow! he left off a winner of fourteen 
hundred Napoleons. There is no harm in four- 
teen hundred Napoleons, and so easily won! He 
went again, again, and again; but he was not 
always a winner. The end of poor G m was 
by no means of so romantic a character as that 
of the officer of the Garde-Royale, which I have 
related; thetefore to notice it after that may, 
perhaps, be considered an instance of pathos.— 
Within fifteen months of the moment his hand 
first grasped the dice-box, he was lying dead in 
a gaol. yee 

But the termination of poor foolish B——w’s 
career is still more contemptible—it is ludicrous. 
This young gentleman being a fool of the first 
water, and possessing a property of about four 
hundred a year, strutted and swaggered about 
the good city of Paris,as a foolish young gentle- 
man has an undoubted right todo. He disdain- 
ed to creep into a gaming house with half-a-crown 
in his hand; no; he went into Frascati, dash. 
with five hundred pounds, resolved at once to 
break the tables. At one period of theevening, 
he was in a fair way of carrying his threat into 
execution, being a winner of thirty-eicht thou- 
sand frances, (about 16001.) and somewhat abated 
the ferocity of his first intention, declaring that 
he should be satisfied for that night as soon as he 
had made his thirty-eight and even forty; he 
walked home without a shilling. He reiterated 
this unfeeling experiment against the devoted 
tables with terrific rancor. Now, when it be- 
comes to a decided struggle, and one party is 
fully bent on destroying the other, it is tolerably 
evident that,im the end, one of the two must 
come off second best. How it fared with the 
tables will readily be guessed; but the gallant as- 
sailart may now be seen brandishing a yard mea- 
sure belind a linen draper’s counter in 
street. 
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A true friend eases many troubles, whereas 
one who is not so, multiplies and increases them. 
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JONATHAN 


JONATHAN JENKS. 


Jonathan Jenks was one of that large class 
in New-England, that support themselves two- 
thirds of the year by the labor of their hands, and 
the other third by the exercise of their brains— 
who are farmers in summer and pedagogues in 
winter. This alternation of employments is ad- 
mirably adapted to the condition of country 
school-masters, inasmuch as their intellectual 
parts, which are apt to become jaded ina literary 
race of three or four months, have ample time to 
rest during the season of agriculture. 

Jonathan exhibited early symptoms of a talent 
for instruction, so that some supposed he inherit- 
ed it, in the same way that certain diseases are 
often heir-looms in a family. But of this we can 
discover no proof, except that he was descended 
on the maternal side—not legitimately however— 
from one Ichabod Crane, who early emigrated to 
the State of New-York, and there became emi- 
nent as a teacher. 

While yet a boy, Jonathan would sit patiently 
for hours, of a hot afternoon in fly-time, enthron- 
ed on a milking-stool in the centre of a lofty dung- 
hill. and lecture to the edification of his barn-yard 
audience. Sometimes a weary cow would repose 
at his feet, and ruminate on his mysterious dis- 
course;—at others, the simple sheep would flock 
round him at as great loss to divine his mean- 
ing, as were the ancients that repaired to the ora- 
cles, to understand their ambiguous expressions. 
But in process of time, Jonathan grew tired of 
this new system of instruction—the cattle were 
too intent on gratifying their animal appetites to 
give regular attention when their master held 
forth—his feathered pupils—the geese—not un- 
frequently testified their respect for his authority 
by hissing in his face—and a rebellious ram, on 
whom he undertook to inilict a flagellation, gave 
him a blow on the head, that had well nigh de- 
prived the world of its future services. 

Tradition says that the next development of 
Jonathan’s genius was in the mathematics. The 
bellows and checker-board first betrayed marks 
in chalk of his progress in the mysteries of addi- 
tion and subtraction—and next the great barn- 
door was covered with figures, by which he proy- 
ed that the price of a hundred pumpkins at a pen- 
ny a piece, amounted to ahundred pennies. By 
this last performance, his mother was impressed 
with so exalted opinion of his skillin figures, that 
she had little difficulty in prevailing on his father 
to give their son a liberal education. Accord- 
ingly he was sent toan academy, where after re- 
maining one whole quarter, he was examined as 
to his qualifications; and pronounced fully cem- 
petent to teach all the branches, that were requir- 
ed by law to be taught in the public schools of 
the day. 

Jonathan now mounted a pair of iron-rimmed 
spectacles and carried a portentous looking walk- 
ing-stick, With such recommendations as these, 
backed by the certificate of his acquirements, he 
had little difficulty in findimg a market for his pro- 
fessional services. The first scene of his labors, 
was a small village at some distance from his own 
—ior Jonathan had wit enough to know that a 
school master, no less than a prophet, is not with- 
out honor except in his owp country. And now 
Jonathan had reached the“topmost round on the 
ladder of his ambition—he had risen to that exalt- 
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ed station, which is inferior in dignity and impor- 
tance only to that of the minister. Wherever he 
came his ears were saluted with the title of ** mas- 
ter,’’ and his presence was honored with the high- 
est testimonials of respect. Nothing, in short, was 
wanting to increase his distinction. He was in- 
vited from house to house—parties and Suppers 
were given on his account—and poor indeed was 
the family that did not prepare something choice 
for his entertainment. 

But it was among the girls, however, that Jon- 
athan Jenks bestowed the most of his attentions 
—by associating with them he hoped to wear off 
a certain rustic bashfulness, which threatened to 
be animpediment to his becoming a great man. 
We need not relate the various little arts which 
he practised to win their affections—suflice it to 
say, that each and all of his patrons’ daughters 
fondly believed she had captivated the heart of 
the master. But there was one in particular who 
thought she had stronger claims the any to the 
prize.—This was no less a personage than the 
daughter of his hostess—a stout buxom lass who 
fastened herself on his company whenever, he 
went to church or sleigh riding. 

About this time Jonathan received an invitation 
to attend a dance at a neighboring town. Bounc- 
ing Betsy—for that was the name by which his 
hostess’ daughter was called—was to be of the 
party, and as Bet knew the road and Jonathan 
did not, she considered it a fair pretext for inviting 
herself to a seat in the same sleigh with him. 
They succeeded in reaching the house by 
sun-down, wiih no other accident than the up- 
setting of Betsy in a snow-drift, for which she 
promised herself satisfaction before the frolic 
was over. Jonathan, however, laughing in his 
sleeve at the joke, ushered his fair partner into 
the room, where the company was already as- 
sémbled. On the hearth was crackling arousing 
fire, round which were seated the musicians, giv- 
ing notes of dreadful preparation. There were 
the fiddle, the bass-viol and the clarionet—the 
first wanting its compliment of cat-gut—the se- 
cond by being cracked, somewhat gruff in its 
tones, and the last either hoarse with a cold or 
asthmatic by age or infirmity—each and all la- 
boring under some calamity which would have 
driyen a Handel or a Hayden to the mad-house 
—yet no sooner had they struck up the tune, 
than the dance was begun with as right good-will 
and alacrity,as though these distinguished per- 


JENKS. 


' formers had been playing for the occasion. 


Reader, was ever you ata country dance, ora 
dance in the country? If not, we must give you 
an idea of it—though we would advise you to 
steal off into the country before the good sleigh- 
ing is over, and witness and participate in it your- 
self. IXnow then, that in the country such dan- 
ces as cotillions, waltzes and quadruls, are sel- 
dom if ever practised. ‘To understand these 
requires more study than suits the taste of the 
country bellesand beaux; there is too mach head- 
work and not enough heel-work fer them. We 
ourselves once made the experiment to intro- 
duce the cotillion at a eountry ball. Having mar- 
shalled the company into octaves and initiated 
them, as far as practicable into the mysteries of 
the figure, we gave the signal for commencing.— 
In a few moments, one get wrong—and then an- 
other,—and another—till the whole room was in 
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confusion, and we were glad*to make our peace 
with those on whom we were accused of practis- 
ing, by treating the more disaffected to a glass of 
something to drink. 

But you never was at a country-dance, and are 
impatient, perhaps, to be Jet into its description. 
—Well then, the pear teae | is no sooner assembled 
than cards are distributed among the belles which 
are numbered to correspond with those given to 
the beaux. The drawing then commences. 
manager steps forth into the middle of the room 
and announces “No. 1. Gentleman,’’ and “‘No. 1. 
Lady”—and so on till the numbers are exhaust- 
ed. The couples take their places in the order 
they are called, forming a double line from one 
end of the hall to the other. The greater the 
Jength of the ball-room, the longer, of course, is 
the dance; for there is no cessation till each cou- 

le has led down once at least. It is considered, 
indeed, a great feat to ‘‘ dance down” a partner 
—that is, to tire one out so that he is forced to 
quit the dance. The tavern ball-room is accord- 
ingly made long and narrow—somewhat on the 
proportions of a yard-stick—so as to give full 
scope to this operation. | 

On the present occasion, however, as the ball- 
room was somewhat scanty in its dimensions, the 
dance was led down a long entry or passage-way. 


Jonathan had thus far acquitted himself to his en-’ 


tire satisfaction—he had plyed his feet most nim- 
bly and though the sweat streamed off his face, 
he had avoided the mortification of being “‘danc- 
ed down.’ He now stood up for a new dance 
and Bouncing Betsy for his partner. When it 
came their turn to lead down, she seized his hands 
with a hearty grip and crying out to the musicians 
to play faster, whirled him along with the rapidi- 
ty of asteam-boat. Jonathan, to use a sailor's 
dhrase, was now under weigh at the rate of ten 
nots an hour. Away he went, borne by his 
partner like another Mezeppa ona wild horse 
away—away—away.- : : 
The foot of the passage which terminated the 
dance, was now nearly reached and Jonathan 
congratulated himself on the prospect of a short 
respite from his fatigue. But his partner stil 
urged her course with unabated ardor—round 
and round she whirled him, as though he was a 
mere man of straw. Suddenly, however, he 
was carried by the centrifugal force of his motion 
against a door at the foot of the entry—it flew 
open and he fell—he knew not whither. On re- 
covering, he found himself upon a heap of pota- 
toes, with the huge mass of Bouncing Betsy 
piled upon him.—The noise of the fall brought 
the whole company to thespot. Betsy was pick- 
ed up, with no other injury than the disarrange- 
ment of her dress, and the honor was duly con- 
ferred upon her of haying “danced down” the 
master. As for Jonathan—poor fellow!—when 
he found his way out of the cellar he stole off 
alone in his sleigh, leaving his fair partner to find 
her way home as she could.—So great was his 
mortification, that, he threw up his school, and 
for the rest of the winter took to shoemaking in 
his native village. D. 
—_ aa 


The impression which beauty makes upon the 


heart, refines mere sensuality, and eleyates it to 
a level with that which is celestial. 








JONATHAN JENKS—THE VOICE. 


THE VOICE. 


THE preservation of the voice, and the means 
of improving its tone and compass, are subjects 
of no little interest, especially to the public 
speaker. Even though it be exerted only in 
ordinary conversation, in reading aloud, or in 
singing—whether as a part of religious worship, 
or in the social circle, a full, clear, and pleasing 
voice, must be considered as no mean accom- 
plishment. The following hints on the preser- 
vation and improvement of this function. will, 
therefore, we trust, be not unacceptable to our 
readers. 

The first and most important rule for the pre- 
servation of the voice, supported equally by an- 
cient authorities and modern experience, is, that 
the public speaker should, if he “strive for the 
mastery,’ be habitually temperate in all things, 
moderate in the use of wine, and in the indul 
gence of the table; and not given to any personal 
excess. A bloated body and an enfcebled ceon- 
stitution, are not only injurious to the voice, but 
render an individual equally incapable of any 
other exertion either of the body or mind. The 
voice should not be exerted after a full meal. 
This rule is a consequence of the first. The 
voice should never be urged beyond its strength, 
nor strained to its utmost pitch without inter- 
mission: such mismanagement would endanger 
its power altogether, and render it hoarse and 
grating. Frequent change of pitch is the best 
preservative. The same rule holds good in 
music. Skilful singers may, sometimes, for 
brilliancy of effect, and to show the compass of 
the voice, run up and touch the highest notes, or 
descend to the lowest; but they should by no 
means, in their modulations, dwell long on the 
extremes. 

At that period of youth when the voice begins 
to assume the deep, full tone of manhood, no 
violent exertions should be made; but the voiee 
ought to be spared until it becomes confirmed 
and established. Neither, in accordance with 
this rule, should the voice, when hoarse, be ex- 
erted at any period of life, if it can possibly be 
avoided. 

Few things are so injurious to the voice as the 
use of tobacco. To speak well with any thing 
in the mouth, is scarcely possible. Provided 
even the tobacco be removed during a discourse, 
the saliva, in the absence of the accustomed sti- 
mulus, is either not secreted in sufficient quan- 
tity, and the mouth becoming dry, renders the 
voice harsh and broken; or, as is most commonly 
the case, the fluids of the mouth are furnished in 
excess—a circumstance in the highest degree 
detrimental to a clear and harmonious utterance. 
Snuffing is even more objectionable than chew- 
ing: by causing the breathing to be carried on 
solely through the mouth, the use of snuff pro- 
duces very nearly the same change in the tone of 
the voice as occurs in an individual labouring 
under a cold. By all who desire the attainment 
of aclear, distinct, and pleasing utterance, the 
use of tobacco in any manner, should be abstain- 
ed from. 

The voice as well as the health of a speaker, 
suffers materially unless the chest is allowed to 
expand freely. Hence, all compression or re- 
straint should be carefully removed from thie por- 
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tion of the body: for the same reason, an erect 
position should be assumed as well in speaking 
and reading aloud, as in singing. 

The tone of the voice is also considerably im- 
paired, and its strength diminished, by a tightly 
drawn or large cravat. Both in speaking and 
singing, therefore, the neck should be free from 
compression, and but lightly covered. 

The great means of improving the voice, as in 
all other improvements, is constant and daily 
practice. The professional exercise at the bar, 
in the senate, or in the pulpit. if properly attend- 
ed to with a view to improvement, may suffice 
for the orator of our times. But the ancients, 
besides this, were in the daily practice of prepa- 
ratory declamation. Their rule was, after proper 
bodily exercise, to begin at the lowest tones of 
their voice,and proceed gradually to the highest. 
They are said to have pronounced about five 
hundred lines in this manner, which were com- 
mitted to memory, in order that the exertions of 
the voice might be less embarrassed. 

The second rule has been anticipated, which 
is regular bodily exercise. The ancients recom- 
mend walking a certain distance before break- 
fast—abont a mile. Riding on horseback, we do 
not find in this case recommended or practised, 
asamere exercise. In order to strengthen the 
voice, Mr. Sheridan advises that such persons as 
have a weak: utterance, should daily practise to 
read and repeat, in a large room, in the hearing 
ofa friend. The latter should be placed, at first, 
at such a distance that they may be able to reach 
him with the voice in its usual tone; the distance 
is then to be gradually increased, until the friend 
shall have attained the farthest point at which 
he can hear distinctly without the voice of the 
speaker being strained. There he should remain 
during his declamations. Through this practice 
should he proceed, step by step, daily; and by so 
doing he will be enabled to unfold his organs of 
speech, and regularly increase the quantity and 
strength of his voice. It will be found, perhaps, 
that the same practice will be more easily and 
effectually pursued in the open air—particularly 
as every speaker cannot conveniently obtain the 
use of a room of the requisite dimensions. 

We have, inthe preceding remarks, contented 
ourselves with giving hygeinic precepts for the 
preservation and improvement of the voice. 
They who would desire to become acquainted 
with its physiology and analysis, and acquire a 
mastery over the elements of vocal sound, and a 
correct intonation in reading and speech, cannot 
consult a better work than that of Dr. James 

Rush, entitled, ** Philosophy of the Human 
Voice.’”’ We hardly know of any profession or 
liberal calling—certainly there is no seminary or 
college, the members of which would not derive 


equal instruction and pleasure from the perusal | 
and attentive study of this work.—Journal of | 


Health. 
———— 
When you meet with great and unexpected 


offers of friendship, receive them respectfully, | 


but with a moderate degree of caution: endea- 
vour to discover whether they flow from a warm 
heart and a silly head, or from a designing head 
and a cold heart: knavery and folly are often 
hardly to be distinguished. 


THE VOICE—AN INTERMINABLE SMOKER. 


AN INTERMINABLE SMOKER. 

There are persons occasionally to bé met with, 
who are such perpetual smokers, that you would 
be apt to suppose they were born with a pipe or 
segar in their mouth, and that they had never for 
a moment got rid of it. Among this sort of per- 
sons the Dutch arethe most distinguished, and no 
doubt afford the best specimens of the intermina- 
ble smoker. To illustrate what we have said, we 
will take a single instance that occurred the last 
year, in this city of ours, which is famous for 
every thing curious, from the most loftily sublime 
to the most profoundly ridiculous. 

Two same lei of our acquaintance fell intoa 
dispute respecting the smoking habits of Squire 
Hans Van. Puffer. Squire Hans, be it known, 
has retired from business with an ample fortune, 
and therefore may smoke as much as he pleases, 
without saying by your leave, sir. It was assert- 
ed by one of our acquaintance that Squire Hans 
could never be found without a segar in his mouth. 
His frugal ancestors used to smoke nothing bet- 
ter than a pipe; but Squire Hans had fallen into 
the luxurious practice of using segars. 

After considerable dispute on the subject, pro 
and con, our acquaintance agreed to decide the 
disagreement by a bet of a hundred dollars— 
which was to be considered as lost by the affirma- 
tive, if at any time or in any situation whatever, 
Squire Hans should be found without his custom- 
ary segar. 

Our acquintance on the negative side, having 
so considerable a sum at stake, very naturally 
watched all opportunities to find if possible any 
vacancy in the lips of the renowned smoker, 
Squire Hans Van Puffer. For this purpose, he 
watched him wherever he went; he observed 
him as he walked the streets—he dogged him 
whenever he entered a store or public house.— 
But the ever-present segar was in his mouth— 
puff, puff, puff! 

He next watched him very narrowly as he rode 
in his carriage. “Surely,” said he to himself, 
‘Squire Hans will not smoke in his coach, to the 
annoyance of the ladies, his wife and daughters.” 
But as he could not positively ascertain the truth, 
when the carriage was closed and in motion, he 
one day went so far as to hail the driver, request- 
ing him to stop for that he wished to speak with 
the gentleman within. The window was let down; 
Squire Hans poked out his head, and the segar 
was in his moufh—puff, puff, puff! 

“By Heavens!” said the man, “ I’m ina fair 
way to lose my bet. It cannot be possible, how- 
ever, but that he gives his mouth an occasional 
holiday. Ill take him before breakfast. It can- 
not be that he smokes before he has swallowed 





his coffee.”” Accordingly he called at the house 
early in the morning, and requested to speak with 
him. Squire Hans came out, with a stocking on 
one foot, a night cap on his head, and a segar in 
| his mouth, from which, even while inquiring the 
| business of the wagerer, he never for a moment 
| to draw in and blow out the fragment 
| 

| 


fumes—pufl, puff, puff! 
* The d—l is in it!” exclaimed the other; 
“shall I never—but [ll try him on another tack. 
Surely I shall not find him smoking at meal time. 

| Pll surprise him at the table.” He called on some 
pretence or other and obtained a sight of Squire 
Hans Van Puffer, as he was eating his dinner; 
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and there, to his utter astonishment, he beheld 
him tossing in the roast beef at one corner of his 


mouth and smoking out of the other—puff, puff, 


puff! 

** My God!” ‘said the wagerer, as he rushed 
from the appalling sight, ‘ if this don’t beat all I 
ever heard of or imagined, then I’m a Dutchman 
myself. But it cannot be that he smokes when 
he is taking medicine. I'll see him on such an 
occasion, if such an one should ever occur.” It 
was not long before he had an opportunity, for it 
was reported that Squire Hans was sick of a fe- 
ver. ‘Now is my time,” said the negative man of 
the bet. He called forthwith, and was ushered 
into the sick apartment. But, O sickening sight 
for the prospect. of his wager! there he beheld 
Squire Hans Van Puffer, who was then under 
the operation of an emetic, throwing the con- 
tents of his stomach from his mouth, and smoking 
through his nose—puff, puff, puff! 

“QO, all ye gods at once!” exclaimed the aston- 
ished wagerer—*‘1 have but one chance left.— 
Really I cannot believe that I shall find him smok- 
ing in his sleep. I'll call at his house just after 
dinner, at which hour I’m told he alway takes a 
nap.” He went; he saw Squire Hans Van Puf- 
fer reclining on his bed, in a sound sleep, enjoy- 
ing his segar the same as in his waking hours, 
vigorously sending the fumes aloft to the ceiling, 
and. while he snored through his nose never ceas- 
oi to smoke out of his mouth—puff, puff, 

uf! 

“I’m beat! I'm beat!” said the wagerer, “ I'll 
try no further. If ] should pursue him till he’s 
dead, 1 should find him smoking in his coffin.” 
Accordingly, like a prudent man, he went home 
and paid the bet. 

pe 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JACK-KNIFE. 


I shall not here attempt to relate my origin or 
trace my pedigree; though I shrewdly conjec- 
ture that I was born in one of the workshops in 
Old England, and that my ancestors were a har- 
dy iron sided race, full of bone and sinew, and 
endued with hearts of steel. They were also, 
if I mistake not, a very bright sharp race, and 
possessed of a keen and cutting humor. 

As for myself, I was formed, as the good old 
lady said of her axe, out of nation good iron; 
and after due grinding and polishing, was pro- 
nounced fit to assume my station among my fel- 
low jack-knives in this busy bustling world. 

Tike many other characters, who are no 
sharper than myself, 1 felt a disposition to cut 
my way to eminence and immortality. It is true 
1 could not expect, like a razor, to travel over 
the “human face divine;” or likea carving knife, 
to make my way through lusty rounds and sir- 
loins of beef; or like the sword, to mow off men’s 
heads like so many clover-tops.. Mine was an 
humbler lot, and I was destined to be wielded by 
an humbler hand. And I declare I cannot to this 
day boast of ever having risen above the dignity 
of paring turnips, cutting down sapplings for ox- 
roads, making figure 4s for the destruction .of 
rats, and whittling and notching the writing 
benches at school. The only living flesh I ever 


had the honor of cutting’ was a boy’s fingers or a 
pig’s tail, and the only instances of carving 
im which I was ever employed were those 
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of a chunk of cold pork or frozen hasty-pud 
ding. 

But I am getting rather before my story. [ 
should mention that my first raise in this world, 
was to the shelf of a dealer in hardware and cut- 
lery. Here I was promoted to the honor of being 
the show knife of a package. For what reason 
I was preferred before my fellows, to this impor- 
tant station, I never could exactly make out.— 
But whatever was the cause of this promotion, 
it did not tend in the least to my advancement in 
the world. My fellows of the same package 
went off, one after the other, while new and 
bright, and I was left to rust by exposure to the 
atmosphere, by opening and shutting, and espe- 
cially by being breathed upon to see if 1 was pos- 
sessed of a good temper. This silly criterion is 
very commonly resorted to among the vulgar, 
who are not aware that the signs they go by are 
altogether dependent upon the temperature of 
the blade. This ignorance of theirs operated to 
my detriment, for being more exposed than my 
fellows to the cold air, the breath would recede 
more slowly from my blade, and I was therefore 
pronounced ofa very dull disposition. 

With all these disadvantages, however, | at 
last found a market, being purchased at half 
price—seeing I was the last—by a countryman, 
who had promised a jack-knife to his second son, 
as areward for his proficiency at school—he be- 
ing pronounced by the unanimous vote of his fa- 
ther, a nation bright boy. To take the rust ont 
of my joints, I was oiled with a feather dipped in 
a bottle of goose-grease, and wrought upon, until 
I would open and shut with a click, and was de- 
clared to have a “darnation smart spring.” I 
thought myself sharp enough in all conscience; 
but it seems my owner entertained a different 
opinion, for he held my nose to the grindstone, 
then applied me to the hone, and lastly to what 
he called a “leather whetstone,” until I was pro- 
nounced to be as sharp as a razor. 

If the youngster thought me sharp merely by 
the judgment of the eye, he was not long in hay- 
ing his opinion confirmed by the sense of feeling. 
For as he was whittling astick with vast satisfac- 
tion, he cut the fore finger of his left had nearly 
to tho bone. ‘Darnation take the jack-knife!” 
said he, and threw me from one end of the 
room to the other. Then shaking his hand and 
flirting about the blood in all directions he ran 
bawling to his mother, who being a woman of ex- 
traordinary parts, exclaimed—Ah, I told you 
so! 1 knew you would cut your finger the mo- 
ment I seed you have the knife.” This was cold 
comfort to besure,and had it not been for the ap- 
plication of some sugar and butter to staunch the 
blood, and a rag to bind up the wound, I verily 
believe the stout-hearted lad would have cried his 
eyes out. 

‘This cured him at least for one while. of his 
propensity for whittling; and though he picked 
me up and put me in his pocket, he never atter- 
wards entertained a good opinion ofme. Indeed 
he embraced the first opportunity to trade me off, 
which he did by swapping me, in time of school, 
for a bat-ball, Tom Thumb’s Folio, and The 
House that Jack Built. The negotiation being 
contrary to the laws of school, he and his fellow 
bargainer was called up by the master, and sen- 
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tencved to stand for half an hour in the middle of 
the room, with a split stick on the end of their 
nose; and myself, together with the bat-ball, 
Tom Thumb’s Folio and the House that Jack 
Built, was adjudged to be forfeited, at least till 
after school hours; and thus had the honor once 
in my life of getting into the pocket of a peda- 
gogue. ._We were released ut the close of the 
day, and 1 was carried home by my new owner. 

Though this last was not so unlucky as to cut 
his own fingers, he did whathe regretted quite as 
much, for he broke off my blade close to my han- 
dle in attempting to pry open a box in which he 
had nailed up a half peck of walnuts. “Rot the 
knife!” exclaimed he, “it’s brittle as a pipe-stem. 
But no matter, [ cheated the fellow like be hang- 
ed, when I swapped for it. Thus consoling him- 
self for the aecident by reflecting how ’cutely he 
had overreached his school fellow, he coolly put 
me—that is to say, all that was left of me—into 


his trowsers pocket, with the charitable design ‘ 


of cheating the first boy he met. He was not 
long in wantofan opportunity. ‘‘How will you 
swap knives unsight, unseen?” said he to another 
lad as cute as himself. ‘For sixpence to boot,’ 
replied the other. *‘It’s a bargain!” said my own- 
er, supposing of course the other’s was a whole 
one, and that therefore he could not be a loser in 
the trade. But he soon found to his cost that he 
had bartered me and his sixpence for nothmg but 


the handle of a Barlow penknife, the horn of 


which was broken from one side. 

I was several times swapped off during my mu- 
tilated state. At last falling into the hands of a 
trapper, he took me to the blacksmith’s to be re- 
paired, observing that with a good blade, I should 
make “a raal knife, to skin mush-squash with.” 
i was soon provided with a new blade, but the 
trapper declared I was “‘too dam saft” for his 
use, and gave me to his wife, to pair “inguns”’ 
with; in which employment still failing for lack 
of “grit,” 1 was thrown about the house until a 
part of my handle was broken off, when not 
deeming it worth while to repair me, I was in 
that condition considered fit only to be given to 
the ugliest man. And here commenced the 
most active portion of my life, at least so far as 
frequent transfers and rapid travel may be set 
down to the account of rapid activity. 

The trapper was by no means a beauty; and 
that circumstance probably made him the more 
desirous of discovering some face more homely 
than hisown. He was at length successful, and 
whipping me out, he handed me without ce- 
remony to his superior in ugliness. Be a hat does 
all this mean!” said the donee, with an angry 
stare. 

“You're entitled to it,’ replied the trapper, 
“for I'll be squeezed todeath if you aint the ugli- 
est man of the two.” 

“If that’s your opinion, I'll soon give youcause 
to change it,” said the other; and hitting the trap- 
per a dig in the peeper, he put him, at least for 
that time, on a par with himself in point of ill 
looks. 

My new master according to the custom in 
such cases, was now busy in looking about for 
some fellow made by a still more bungling of 
“nature’s journeymen.” The specimen he hit 
upon was a squinting barber, who, besides such 
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a diversity of vision that he seemed to be looking 
out for one customer while he was shaving an- 
other, had a nose like a Spanish potato, and a 
mouth ugly enough to keep its company. 

‘““By heaven!” said my master, with great glee, 
as soon as he set his eyes upon him, “there is my 
man,” and hauling me out, he said with a low 
bow, “‘Here mister, take the jack-knife; and if 
ever a man was richly entitled to any thing you 
are to this—for without flattery, you are the hom- 
[iest man I ever seteyes on!” The barber accept- 
ed of me, as in etiquette bound; but with a look, 
as muchas to say, “I wish I had the shaving 
of you once, my sweet follow! if I didn’t make 
you look Gasufully, then may I have my throat 
cut.”’ 

| was thus transferred from one ugly man to 
another, and had an opportunity to learn what I 
could not possibly havesuspected, how many ug- 
ly fellows there are in the world. But amongst 
all into whose hands I had the honor of passing, 
1 do not recollect one who was pleased with the 
gift; on the contrary; most of them were as im- 
patient to get rid of me as a spendthrift is of his 
last shilling—such pleasure do people take in 
finding one more unfortunate than themselves. 

The last hands into which I came were those 
of a Doctor of Divinity, who, whether consider- 
ing it hopeless to find his superior in deformity of 
the outward man, or whether considering it be- 
neath the divinity of his cloth to pass me further, 
gave me to his wife, by whom I have now the 
honor to be employed in scraping her corns.— 
Whether Iam to end my days thus or what new 
changes await me, I am not sharp enough to 
foresee. In the mean time, while blade and han- 
dle stick together, I thought | could not be bet- 
ter employed than in giving to the world these 
memoirs of my life. 


——< 


Every one has a ruling passion. The failure a 
man experiences in securing others in his own 
behoof arises mainly from want of sagacity tode- 
tect their foibles. On every other point a man 
may be impregnable but shew out the weak side, 
and success is sure. Philip of Macedon so well 
understood the temper of the Athenians that his 
conquest was half completed ere he had gom 
menced his invasion. In vain the mighty thun- 
derer portrayed in frightful colors the wily machi 
nation of this subtle aspirant; the lure was irre 
sistible; the proffered gold unbarred the gates, 
and the glory of Attica sunk forever. The sar- 
castic remark of Napoleon on a certain occa- 
sion, goes very far to illustrate the character of 
that unparalleled man. “Eh, your republicans! 
your boasted republicans! Tie a blue ribbon to 
their coat and you have no better monarchists in 
the empire!” Often there exists what may be 
called a national foible, as inordinate ambition 
for wealth and power. Such made the city of 
seven hills “the Niobe of nations.” In vain her 
once illustrious senate opposed its feeble barrier 
to the profligacy and misrule that were “ coming 
in like a flood;”’ the streams of public virtue 
were nearly dried at their sources, the flood- 
gates of anarchy were rending asunder, and the 
superior sagacity of Caesar only hastened the ca- 
tastrophe which was ere long inevitable. 
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THE BATTLE OF FALKIRK. 


From Constable's Miscellany.—-Life of Sir Wm. Wallace. 


THE BATTLE OF FALKIRK. 


Day broke on the army of England moving on- 
ward to Linlithgow in one long and variegated 
column. ‘To those to whom sanctity of charac- 
ter, or local situation, enabled to await its ap- 
proach, the spectacle which was now at hand, 
must have been fearfully interesting. Since the 
days of the Romans, the present army was per- 
haps the largest that had traversed the plains of 
Scotland. Many alterations had been introdu- 
ced about this time into Europe by the crusaders; 
and Edward, who was no inapt in the military 
art, had, during his residence in Palestine, and 
his expeditions to France, availed himself of 
every invention that came under his observation. 
His army, therefore, might justly be considered 
as the most perfect in discipline, equipment and 
feudal splendor, that Christendom could boast 
of at the time. Asit approached, it seemed 
to lengthen, the interminable array issuing, as it 
were, from some inexhaustible source on the 
verge of the horizon: its glittering mazes occa- 
sionally appearing and disappearing among the 
inequalities of the road, might be aptly compared 
to the undulating movements of one of those 
enormous serpents that figure in the pages of 
romance, some of whose coils are at times seen 
while its extremities are concealed amid the 
darkness of the den from whence it is represent- 
ed as issuing forth. Most of the inhabitants 
fled before the unwelcome intruders, except a 
few Carmelite friars, who stopped to gaze on the 
warlike pageant. 

The confused hum of this living mass increased 
as it advanced, till the deserted walls of Linlith- 
gow resounded to the braying of clarions, the 
thundering of kettle-drums, and the prancing of 
war-steeds in flowing caparisons, bestrode by 
warriors mailed to the teeth, having long two- 
handed swords depending from their girdles, 
while their right hands held lances, and their 
ieft supported triangular shields painted with the 
various devices of their families. 

Tradition asserts, that this grand army took 
a whole day to deploy through the town of Lin- 
lithgow, but the advanced guard came in sight 
of the Scottish outposts early inthe day. The 
latter occupied the ridge of the hill: and as the 
English marched up to attack them, a thick mist 
intervened, and prevented their intended ren- 
counter. 

When the day cleared up, the Scottish army 
was discovered in the distance, taking up their 
positions and preparing for battle. Their num- 
bers did not exceed 30,000—not a third part of 
the force opposed to them; and-aware of the 
immense advantages which Edward possessed, 
and extremely averse to risk the safety of the 
country on the issue of a single battle, the 
Guardian would gladly have protracted the war- 
fare, by retiring farther to the north. Divisions, 
however, prevailed among the leaders of the 
Scots, and, before they could agree on the mea- 
sures necessary to be adopted, the near approach 
of the English and the great superiority of the 





latter in cavalry, rendered retreat extremely 
hazardous. 

The Scottish army, consisting principally of 
spearmen and lancers, was arranged in four di- 
visions or chiltrons. Those in the centre held 
their long spears perpendicular, and stood re*dy 
to fil] up a vacancy, while each intervening rank 
gradually sloped their weapons till they came 
toalevel. The front rank kneeling, and the 
whole closely wedged together, presented to 
the enemy the appearance of four enormous 
impenetrable porcupines, the space between 
each being filled up with archers. 

Edward, on seeing these dispositions for bat- 
tle, hesitated to give orders for the attack, and 
proposed that his followers should pitch their 
tents, and allow the soldiers and horses time for 
rest and refreshment. ‘his was opposed by his 
officers, as being unsafe in their present situ- 
ation—a small rivulet only intervening between 
the two armies. 

‘* What, then, would you advise!’’ was the 
reply; ** the field and the victory will be ours!”’ 
** In God’s name, then, let it be so!’’ said the 
King. 

The Earls of Lincoln, and Hereford, accord- 
ingly, led the first squadron to the attack.— 
Their progress, however, was retarded by an ex- 
tensive morass which covered the front of the 
Scots, and obliged their enemies to make a cir- 
cuit to the west. While thus employed, the 
powerful squadron under the bishop of Durham 
managed to get in front of the enemy. Bek, 
however, on observing the formidable appear- 
ance of his opponents, wished to delay the charge 
till supported by the column under the command 
of the king. 

‘© Stick to thy mass, bishop,” said Ralph Bas- 
set of Drayton, ‘* and teach us not what to do 
in the face of the enemy.” ‘* On, then,” said 
Bek, “ set on in your own way; we are all sol- 
diers to-day, and bound to our duty.”’ 

Instantly they rushed forward and became en- 
gaged with the first schiltron, which was almost 
simultaneously attacked on the opposite quarter 
by the first division, which had cleared the mo- 
rass. ‘The cavalry of the Scots, and a large 
body of the vassals of John Comyn, immediate- 
ly wheeled about, and left the field without 
awaiting that attack. The schiltrons of spear- 
men, however, stood firm, and repulsed all the 
efforts of their numerous and heavy armed as- 
sailants, who recoiled again and again from be- 
fore the mass of spears which their enemies pre- 
sented. Baffled in their attack, the cavalry of 
Edward charged upon the archers, who, less 
able to stand their ground against the weight of 
their mail-clad adversaries gave way. In the 
confusion, Sir John Stewart of Fonkil, brother 
to the Steward of Scotland, was thrown to the 
ground, while attempting to rally his vassals, the 
archers of Selkirk; and though many of them 
rushed forward to his assistance, their exertions 
were in vain; their gallant leader fell, surround- 
ed by the bodies of his faithful tenantry. 





Though heavy squadrons of cavalry were con- 
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finually pushing forward against the Scottish 
spearmen, still the latter maintained their ranks, 
and displayed such admirable discipline and stub- 
boru resolution, that Edward, convinced of the 
inability of breaking their array, suspended the 
charges of his horsemen, and ordered all his 
archers and slingers to advance. 

The formation of the Scottish schiltrons was 
admirably adapted for defence, and had they 
been supplied with a sufficient body of cavalry 
to have protected them from the assaults of the 
archers, they might have kept their ground in 
defiance of every effort of the enemy. But, de- 
serted by their own cavalry, they now stood 
helplessly exposed to a storm of missiles which 
nssailed them in all directions; for though those 
inthe centre bravely pressed forward to fill up 
the chaems in front, cloud after cloud of arrows, 
mingled with stones, continued to descend among 
their ranks with increasing and deadly effect, 
till the ground was encumbered around them, 
while the former assailants sat with their horses | 
on the rein, ready to burst in upon them at the | 
first opening that would offer. The Scots at last 
became unsteady, under the incessant and mur- 





THE BATTLE OF FALKIRK—ROCHESTER. 


UNITED STATES ARSENAL 


AT BRIDESBURG. 
We have been disappointed in obtaining a de- 
scription of this place, in time to accompany the 
engraving. Rather than delay the pnblication 
of the number on this account, we have conclu- 
ded to insert the cut without the usual descrip- 
tion. We shail probably give an article on the 
subject in the April number. 





ROCHESTER, 
MONROE COUNTY, NEW YORK, 


Ever charming, ever new, 

When will the landscape tire the view! 

The tountains fall, the rivers flow, 

The woody valleys warm and low. 

Grongar Hill. 
There is a high order of romance in the ge- 

egraphy of the United States. The change of 
wilds where the only human footstep was that 
of the savage, toa prospect varied by every 


_mark of intelligence and industry, is made with 


the rapidity of adream. The traveller had left 
the very outer verge of civilized seftlement, as 








derous discharge of the English artillery. The 
cavalry then dashed forward, and breaking in | 
upon their ranks, completed the confusion. 


Wallace now saw that retreat was the only 
expedient left by which he could save the rem- 
nant of his countrymen; and having with incre- | 
dible efforts, rallied a number of his most de- | 
‘termined adherents, he attacked the fore- | 
most of the pursuers, and by that mean | 
covered the retreat of the fugitives. Inj 
one of these efforts he advanced alone in the | 
midst of his little band, and, with a single blow, 
slew Sir Brian le Jay, a knight Templar of high | 
military renown, who had shown himself most | 
active in harassing the retreating Scots. The | 
death of this Templar, which took place in | 
Oalendar Wood, damped the ardour of his com- | 
panions, and enabled the Scots to make good 
heir retreat. Sir John Graham, however, giv- 
ing way to a gallant but imprudent ardour ad- 
vanced too far amongst the enemy, where he 
was surrounded and slain; and Wallace, after 
repeated endeavours to revenge the death of his 
friend, rejoined his followers. This he effected 
with great difficulty, from the influx of the tide, 

ad the weakness of his horse, which is said to 
have beeg so worn out with the fatigues of the 
lay, and the wounds it had received, that the 
ole animal expired as soon as it had placed 
’ master beyond the reach of his pursuers. 

In this sanguinary conflict, 15,000 Scots are 
iid to have been left on the field; the most dis- 
tinguished of whom were Sir John Graham of 
Dundalk, Sir John Stewart of Bonkil, and Mac- 
‘uff, grand uncle to the Earl of Fife. The ex- 
ient of the English loss from the stubborn op- 
position of their enemies, must*have been con- 
‘iderable. After the battle, Wallace fell back 
“2 Stirling, which he burnt, in order to prevent 

‘irom falling into the hands of the English. 
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he thought, and thought with fear; and plunged 
into the dark waste of woods. ‘The day'‘declined 
as he wound his way alonga faintly traced path. 
The sun had set, and the path is lost in the 
gloom. He hears the hoarse roar of a water- 
fall; and as the darkness deepens, his heart 
bounds at the flash of a light. It is the hut of a 
pioneer of the woods. The weary wanderer is 


| received with kindness, and the coarsest fare 


and a bed of skins is sweetened and softened by 
hospitality; and next morning he leaves the hut 
and hunter family with a tear. 

A few more years flow into the ocean of eter- 
nity—the traveller returns—-but where are the 
path, the hut, or the cataract? The path is 
changed to a paved road, crowded with vehicles 


| of every kind, from the lumbering cart to the 
_splendid barouche. The hut is gone, and where 
| it stood a city has risen, and the ear is struck 


with the sound of the hammer, the wheel, and 
hum of busy thousands. The cataract atill dash- 
es down the dizzy steep, but its brow is crowned 
with an aqueduct, and the foaming river seems 
to boast of its honors. 

‘*Can this be the spot where, twenty years 
ago, I slept in a hut?’’ ejaculated the traveller 

‘“It may possibly be the very same place,’’ 
replied a citizen, whose hair bore the frosts of 
fifty winters, and who very attentively gazed on 
the wonder-struck stranger. ‘‘Come with me, 
friend.”’ : 

The traveller followed in silence. They ea- 
tered a spacious mansion, bespeaking wealth, 
and within which all was plain, elegant, and 
abundant. A matron between two comely daugh- 
ters was seated, listening to a young man read- 
ing, in a clear, distinct and rich voice, Cooper's 
Pioneers. 

‘* There is my wife, daughters, and son,’’ aaid 
the host; ‘‘and, friend, if you can sojourn with 
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ue to-night, we will endeavor to make your bed 
softer than it was when on the ground, now un- 
der this room.”’ 

The pleased but astonished traveller, dumb 
in confused recollections, with an unsteady 
eye wandering over the smiling group, stood ri- 
veted to the floor. A hearty shake of the hand 
and expressive eye of the old pioneer, brought 
his guest to feel he stood again in presence of 
the hunter and his family. 

* * a & = 


This is not the product of idle fancy: it is a 
part, a fragment of the history of that country, 
whose events may indeed swell the heart with 
all the inspiration of the highest poetry. The 
writer of these words saw in reality the country 
where Rochester now stands in the majesty of 
Herculean youth, when the forest had been at- 
tacked, but not subdued, and when that sublime 
work which changed the opinions of man on his 
own capability, was a project, and a design 
scorned by many who would now blush to hear 
their own predictions repeated. 

That work now drinks from the fountain of 
Erie, and pours its flood, loaded with the pro- 
— of accumulating millions, into the Hudson 
tides. 

Of the flourishing commercial marts which have 
risen along the line ofthe Erie canal west from 
Utica, Rochester only deserves pre-eminence 
from being the greatest concentration of wealth 
and commerce. Many of the others are elegant 
pictures of industry and taste. 

Rochester, including Brighton, stands on both 
banks of Genessee river, immediately above its 
falls, 95 miles by the canal something N. of E. 
from Buffalo, and, also following the canal, 157 
miles W. from Utica. N. lat. 43 10, long. 00 43 
W. from the meridian of Washington City. 

The great slope of western New York, from 
the sources of Alleghany and the Tioga branch 
of Susquehanna, has a sailent protrusion into 
Potter county, Pennsylvania, from which rises 
the Genessee. This slope does not decline by a 
regular plain towards lake Ontario, but is com- 
posed of two unequal plains. The higher and 
more extensive is terminated in reality by an in- 
termediate abrupt, but comparatively narrow 
inclined plain, which gives existence to the 
Niagara Falls, and the cataract and falls of Ge- 
nessee at Rochester. The latter has a direct 
pitch of about 70, and an entire fallof 104 feet. 
This descent, with the volume of water, gives a 
power almost beyond human calculation; and 
certainly—stay! not so precipitate in assertion— 
this power is only greater than any other place 
but Rochester can command in a century. 

Fancy could scarcely conceive of a more fa- 
vorable position for a city than the falls of Ge- 
nessee, if the natural advantages were alone es- 
timated; but when to natural facilities we add 
those artificially secured by the Erie canal, we 
might well anticipate that here a commercial 
mart, and a seat of immense and varied manu- 
facture, must arise. With all these elements of 
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calculation, however, the reality has exceeded 
all that human imagination dared picture. 

At the beginning of this century, where was 
Rochester?—It existed not. In 1820, what was 
Rochester?—-A village, without a name on pub- 
lic record. At this epoch, 1831, Rochester con- 
tains upwards of eleven thousand inhabitants. 
The saw mills cut ten million feet of Jumber in 
one year, and the grain mills are on a compara- 
tively still more extended scale. 

Among the grand conceptions carried into ex- 
ecution on the Erie canal, the aqueduct at Ro- 
chester is the principal. This stupendous and 
useful work crosses Genessee, uniting Rochester 
and what may be regarded its eastern suburb, 
Brighton, resting on eleven arches. The level 
of the canal in the aqueduct, and which is con- 
tinued westward to Lockport, 63 miles, is 506 
feet above tide water in Hudsonriver at Albany, 
62 feet below the surface of Lake Erie, and 269 
feet above that of Ontario. 

If Niagara, as a natural object, possesses su- 
perior grandeur to the falls of Genessee, the ad- 
vantage of the former is greatly more than coun- 
terbalanced by the combination of nature and 
art at Rochester. In one case we are struck, 
even awed, by the magnitude of the scene; the 
mass of water seems to fall upon our hearts, and 
impress our very soul with a feeling of weakness 
—at the other, the sensations excited are direct- 
ly the reverse. In the new-born city, in the nv- 
merous and powerful manufactories, and in the 
canal and aqueduct, we behold the triumph of 
mind over matter. We behold a vast body of 
water made obedient to man, and acting by the 
impulse of his will. The traveller whose objects 
are to examine at once the wonders of nature 
and art, will find every faculty of his mind em- 
ployed at Rochester. Either view, down stream 
from the aqueduct, or upwards from the banks 
below, forces fancy forward into the rcesses of 
the future. In such a position, it is not in man 
to restrain his thoughts to the present; his very 
understanding is made captive, and borne away 
into after ages, when the monuments already 
created will be lost in the future productions of 
human power. 

** Not all,’? whispers fame.—*‘ There is one 
monument of the present age too deeply and 
broadly based to be shaken, and of too towering 
a height to be even concealed amid the most 
gigantic exertions of future generations. [i is 
the character of the nan whose intellect con- 
ceived, and whose persevering genius eflect- 
ed, the mighty ,;plan,—the man whose life 
taught his fellow men an important lesson on 
their own resources. De Witt Clinton perform- 
ed his great part, and death closed upon him 
the gates of envy. De Witt Clinton needs no 
statue; the Erie canal traces his name on the 
earth, in lines as ineffaceable as its natural ri- 
vers. Rochester alone will afford a cenotaph, 
which the hand of time himself must respect. 

It has been estimated that the water power 
at Rochester will admit the existence of manu- 
factories to the value of ten millions of dollars. 
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This estimate is no doubt far too low. 
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As the 
resources of that interminable west develops 
with the augmentation of moral power, the phy- 
sical value of the Genessee waters will increase 
in even more than a geometrical ratio. 

In this vast outline of prosperity there is one 
void, a fearful void. Woman is scarce, amid 
abundance of things infinitely less precious. The 
fountains of worldly wealth gush to overflowing, 
but if that sweetener of domestic life is wanting, 
the cup of prosperity must be vapid, if not bitter. 
If I had power, no man should ever be permitted 
to become a denizen of a new town without 
bringing with him one virtuous woman at least; 
and every new comer should have as many cor- 
poration votes as his wife, daughters, sisters, 
&c. would amount to. May we hope that this 
hint will not be lost on the authorities of Ro- 
chester. 

Taken as it is already, this place is a centre 
round which spreads a country of unequalled 
fertility. It is only one of many places most 
worthy of the traveller, however exalted may 
be his powers of conception. Here may be seen 
a panoramic view of what freedom, enterprise, 
and genius can effect. Visit this place this year, 
admire what yousee—return next year, and you 
have more to admire! 

———=< > 
From the London Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, for 1831. 
THE TRAVELLING TIN-MAN. 
AF AWBRIGAN SPORY, PUGNDSD OF VAC. 
BY MISS LESLIE. 

Micajan WARNER was owner and cultivator 
of a small farm in one of the oldest, most fertile, 
and most beautiful counties of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, not far from the Maryland line. Mi- 
cajah was a plain Quaker, and a man of quiet 
and primitive habits. He was totally devoid of 
all ambitious cravings after tracts of ten thou- 
sand acres, and he aspired not to the honour and 
glory of having his name given to a town in the 
western wilderness, (though Warnerville would 
not have sounded badly,) neither was he possess- 
ed of an unconquerable desire of becoming a 
judge, or of going to Congress. Therefore, he 
had always been able to resist the persuasions 
and example of those of his neighbours, who left 
the home of their fathers, and the comforts of an 
old settlement, to seek a less tedious road to 
wealth and consequence, on the other side of 
the Allegany. He was satisfied with the posses- 
sion of twe hundred acres, one half of which he 
had lent (not given) to his son Israel, who ex- 
pected shortly to be married to a very pretty 
and notable young woman in the neighbourhood, 
who was, however, no heiress. 

Upon this event, Isracl was to be established 
inan old frame house that had long since been 
abandoned by his father, in favour of the sub- 
stantial stone dwelling which the family occu- 
pied at the period of our story. The house had 
been taken up and transplanted to that part of 
the farm now allotted to Israel, and he very pru- 
dently deferred repairing it till he saw whether 
it survived its progress across the domain. But 
as it did not fall asunder during the journey, it 
was Judged worthy of a new front door, new 
window-panes, and new shingles to cover the 
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vast chasms of the roof; all which improvements 
were made by Israel’s own hands. This house 
was deposited in the vicinity of the upper 
branch of the creek, and conveniently near to 
a saw-mill which had been built by Israel in 
person. 

Like all of her sect, whether in town or coun- 
try, Bulah, the wife of Micajah Warner, was a 
woman of even temper, untiring industry, and 
great skill in housewifery. Her daughters, com- 
monly called Amy and Orphy, were neat pretty 
little Quaker girls, extremely alert, and accus- 
tomed from their earliest childhood, to assist in 
the work of the house. As her daughters were 
so handy and industrious, and only went half the 
year to school, Mrs. Warner did not think it ne- 
cessary to keep any other help than an indented 
negro girl, named Cloe. 

Except the marriage of Israel, which was now 
in prospect; a flood in the neighbouring¥creek, 
which had raised the water so high as to wash 
away the brick oven from the side of the house; 
a tornado that carried off the roof of the old sta- 
ble, and landed it whole in an adjoining clover 
field; and a visit from a family of beggars, (an 
extraordinary phenomenon in the country.) no- 
thing eudarral, among the Warners for a long 
succession of years that had occasioned more than 
a month’s talk of the mother, and a month’s list- 
ening of the children. “They kept the even 
tenor of their way.” The occupations of Israel 
and his father (assisted occasionally by a few 
hired men) were, of course, those of the farm, 
except when Israel took a day, now and then, to 
attend at his saw-mill. 

With regard to domestic arrangements, ever¥ 
thing connected with household affairs went on 
in the same course year after year, except that, 
as the daughters of the family improved in capa- 
bility of work, Cloe, the black girl, retrograded. 
They washed on Monday, (with the assistance of 
a woman, hired for the day,) ironed on Tuesday, 
performed what they called “ the little baking.” 
on Wednesday, and “the big baking,” on :*ri- 
day; cleaned the house on Saturday, and clear- 
starched their book-muslin collars; rode on 
horseback to Friends’ meeting on Sunday morn- 
ing, and visited their neighbours on Sunday 
afternoon 

It was the day after the one on which Israci 
and his bride-elect had passed meeting, and con- 
sequently, a month before the one fixed for the 
wedding, that something like an adventure fell 
among the Warner family. 

It was a beautiful evening at the close of Au- 
gust. The father and son had been all dayio 
the meadows, mowing the second crop of grass; 
Mrs. Warner was darning stockings inth2 
porch, with her two daughters knitting on the 
bench beside her; Amy being then fourteen, 
and Orphy about twelve. Cloe was absent, hay- 
ing been borrowed by a relation, about five 
miles off, to do the general work of the house, 
while the family were engaged in preparing for 
a quilting frolic. 

“Come, girls,’ said Mrs. Warner, to her 
daughters, “it’s just sun-down. The geese are 
coming home, and daddy and Israel will soon be 
here. Amy, do thee go down to the spr.ng- 
house and bring up the milk and butter; Jaad 
Orphy, thee can set the table.” 
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The two girls put up their knitting, (not, how- 
ever, till they had knit to the middle of the nee- 
die,) and, in a short time, Amy was seen coming 
back from the spring-house, with a large pitcher 
of milk and a plate of butter. In the meantime, 
Orphy had drawn out the ponderous claw-footed 
walnht table that stood all summer in the porch, 
and spreading over it a brown lmen cloth, placed 
in regular order their every-day supper-equi- 
page of pewter plates, earthen poringers, and 
iron spoons. 

The viands consisted of an immense round loaf 
of bread, nearly as large as a grindstone, and 
made of wheat and Indian meal, the half of a 
huge cheese, a piece of cold pork, a peach pie, 
and an apple pie; and, as it had been baking- 
day, there was the customary addition of a rice- 

udding, in an earthen pan of stupendous size. 
The last finish of the decorations of the table 
was a large bowl of cool water, placed near the 
seat occupied by the father of the family, who 
never could begin any of his meals without a 
copious draught of the pure element. 

In a few minutes, the farmer and his son made 
their appearance as they turned the angle of the 
peach-orchard fence, preceded by the geese, 
their usual avant-couriers, who went out every 
morning to feed in an old field beyond the mea- 
dows. 

As soon as Micajah and Israel had hung up their 
scythes,and washed themselves at the pump, they 
sat down to table; the farmer in his own blue- 

ainted, high-backed, high-armed chair, and 

srael taking the seat always allotted to him, 
a low chair, the rushes of which having long 
since deserted the bottom, had been replaced by 
cross pieces of cloth listing, ingeniously inter- 
woven with each other; and this being, accord- 
ing to the general opinion, the worst seat in the 
house, always fell to the share of the young man, 
who was usually passive on all occasions, and 
never seemed to consider himself entitled to the 
same accommodation as the rest of the family. 

Suddenly, the shrill blast of a tin trumpet re- 
sounded through the woods that covered the hill 
in front of the house, to the great disturbance of 
the geese, who had settled themselves quietly for 
the night in their usual bivouac around the ruins 
of an old waggon. The Warners ceased their 
supper to listen and look; and they saw emerg- 
ing from the woods, and rattling down the hill at 
a brisk trot, the cart of one of those itinerant tu: 
merchants, who originate in New England, and 
travel from one end of the Union to the other, 
avoiding the cities, and secking customers among 
the country people; who, besides. buying their 

ware, always invite them to a meal and a bed. 

The tin-man came blowing his horn to the 

steps of the porch, and there stopping his cart, 
addressed the farmer’s wife in the true nasal 
twang that characterizes the lower class of New 
Englanders, and enquired “if she had any no- 
tion of a bargain.” She replied that “she be- 
lieved she had no occasion for any thing ;” her 
customary answer to all such questions. But 
Israel, who looked into futurity, and entertained 
views towards his own housekeeping, stepped 
forward to the tin-cart, and began to take down 
and examine various mugs, pans, kettles, and 
coffee-pots—the latter particularly, as he had a 
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Passion for coffee, which he secretly determined 
to indulge both morning and evening as soc.i as 
he was settled in his domicile. 

** Mother,” said Amy, “I do wish thee would 
buy a new coffee-pot, for ours has been leaking 
all summer, and I have to stop it every morning 
with rye meal. Thee knows we can give the 
old one to Israel.’’ 

“'To be sure,” replied Mrs. Warner, “ it will 
do well enough for young beginners. But I can- 
not say I feel quite free to buy a new coffee-pot 
at this time. 1 must consider about it.” 

‘** And there’s the cullender,” said Orphy, “ it 
has such a big crack at the bottom, that when | 
am smashing the squashes for dinner, not only 
the water, but the squashes themselves dri} 
through. Better give it to Israel, and get a new 
one for ourselves.” 

“'What’s this?” she continued, taking up a tiv 
water dipper. 

“ That’s for dipping water out of the bucket, 
replied the tin-man. ' 

* Oh, yes!” cried Amy, “ I’ve seen such a one 
at Rachel Johnson’s. Whata clever thing it is! 
with a good long handle, so that there’s no danger 
of splashing the water on our clothes. Do buy 
it mother. Thee knows that Israel can have the 
big calebash: I patched it myself, yesterday, 
where it was broken, and bound the edge with 
new tape, and it’s now as good as ever.” 

‘““] don’t know,” said the farmer, ** that w: 
want any thing but anew lantern, for ours had 
the socket burnt out long before these moon- 
light nights, and its dangerous, work taking a 
candle into the stable.” 

The tin-man knowing that our plain old far- 
mers, though extremely liberal of every thing 
that is produced on their plantations, are, fre- 
quently, very tenacious of coin, and much averse 
to parting with actual money, recommended his 
wares, more on account of their cheapness, than 
their goodness; and, in fact, the price of most 
of the articles was two or three cents lower than 
they could be purchased for at the stores. 

Old Micajah thought there was no absolute ne- 
cessity for any thing except the lantern; but his 
daughters were so importunate for the coffee-pot, 
the cullender, and the water dipper, that, finally, 
all three were purchased and paid for.. The tu 
man in vain endeavoured to prevail on Mrs. 
Warner to buy some large patty pans, which the 
girls looked at with longing eyes; and he re- 
minded them how pretty the pumpkin pies would 
look at their next quilting, baked in scollop- 
edgedtins. But this purchase was peremptoril\ 
refused by the good quaker woman; alleging 
that scollop-edged pies were all pride and vanit), 
and that, if properly made, they were quite good 
enough baked in round plates. 

The travelling merchant then produced divers 
boxes and phials of quack medicines, prepared 
aa celebrated manufactory of those articles, 
and duly sealed with the maker’s own seal, and 
inscribed with his name in his own hand writing 
Among these, he said, “there were certain 
cures for every complaint in natur; draps for the 
agur, the tooth-ache, and the rheumatiz ; salves 
for ring-worms, corns, frost-bitten heels, ane 
sore eyes, and pills for consumption and fall 
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fevers; beside that most waluable of all physic, 
Swain’s Wormifuge.”’ 

The young people exclaimed with one accord 
against the purchase of any of the medicines ; and, 
business being over, the tin-man was invited by 
the farmer to sit down and take supper with the 
family—an invitation as freely accepted as given. 

The twilight was now closing, but the full- 
moon had risen, and afforded sufficient light for 
the supper-table in the porch. The tin-man took 
a seat, and before Mrs. Warner had finished her 
usual invitation to strangers of—* reach to, and 
help thyself; we are poor hands at inviting, but 
thee’s welcome to it, such as it is’—he had al- 
ready cut himself a huge piece of the cold pork, 
and an enormous slice of bread. He next pour- 
ed out a porringer of milk, to which he after- 
wards added one-third of the peach-pie, and 
several plates-full of rice pudding. e then 
said, ** | suppose you hav’nt got no cider about 
the house ;” and Israel, at his father’s desire, im- 
mediately brought up a pitcher of that liquor 
from the cellar. 

During supper, the tin-man entertained his 
entertainers with anecdotes of the roguery of his 
own countrymen, or rather, as he called them, 
his ** statesmen.” In his opinion of their general 
dishonesty, Mrs. Warner most cordially joined. 
She related a story of an itinerant Yankee, who 
persuaded her to empty some of her pillows and 
bolsters, under colour of exchanging with him 
old feathers for new—a thing which she acknow- 
ledged had puzzled her not a little, as she thought 
it strange that any man should bargain so badly 
for himself. He produced from his cart a bag of 
feathers which he declared were quite new; but 
after his departure she found that he had given 
her such short measure that she had not half 
enough to fill her ticking, and most of the fea- 
thers were proved upon examination, to have 
belonged to chickens, rather than to geese— 
nearly a whole cock’s tail having been found 
amongst them. 

The farmer pointed into the open door of the 
house, and showed the tin-man a large wooden 
clock, put up without a case between two win- 
dows, the pendulum and the weights being *‘ ex- 
posed and bare.” This clock he had bought for 
ten dollars, of a travelling Yankee who had set 
out to supply the country with these machines, 
it had only kept tolerable time for about two 
tnonths, and had ever since been getting faster 
and faster, though it was stil faithfully wound 
up every week. The hands were now going 
merrily round at the rate of ten miles an hour, 
and it never struck less than twelve. 

The Yankee tin-man, with a candour that ex- 
cited the adrairation of the whole family, ac- 
knowledged that his statesmen were the greatest 
rogues “* on the face of the yearth ;” and recount- 
ed instances of their trickery that would have 
startled the belief of any, but the inexperienced 
and credulous people who were now listening to 
him. He told, for example, of sausages being 
brought to market in the eastern towns, that 
when purchased and prepared for frying, were 
found to be filled with chopped turnip and shreds 
of red flannel. 

l’or once, thought the Warners, we have found 
an honest Yankee. 

They sat a long while at table, and though the 
ii” 
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tin-man seemed to talk all the time he was eat- 
ing, the quantity of victuals that he caused to 
disappear surprised even Mrs. Warner, accus- 
tomed, as she was, to the appetite of Israel. 

When the Yankee had at last completed his 
supper, the farmer invited him to stay all night ; 
but he replied, “ that it was moonshiny, and fine 
cool travellin after a warm day, he preferred 
putting on towards Maryland as soon as his crea- 
tur was rested, and had a feed.” 

He then, without more ceremony, led his 
horse and cart into the barn-yard, and stopping 
near the stable door, fed the animal by the light 
of the moon, and carried him a bucket of water 
from the pump. 

The girls being reminded by their mother that 
it was late, and that the cows had long since 
come home, they took their pails and went out to 
milk, while she washed up the supper things. 
While they were milking, the subsequent dia- 
logue took place between them. 

Orphy. 1 know it’s not right to notice stran- 
gers, and to be sure the man’s welcome, but 
Amy, did thee ever see any body take victuals 
like this Yankee ?” 

Amy. Yes, but he didn’t ,eat all he took, for I 
saw him slip a great chunk of bread and cheese 
into his pocket, and then a big piece of pie, 
while he was talking and making us laugh. 

Orphy. Well, I think a man must be very 
badly off to do such a thing. I wonder he did noi 
ask for victuals to take away with him. He need 
not have been afraid. He must know that vic- 
tuals is no object. And then he has travelled the 
road long enouch to be sure that he can getfa 
meal for nothing at any house he stops at, as all 
the tin-men do. He must have seen us looking 
at his eating so much, and may-be his pride 1s 
hurt, and so he’s made up his mind, all of a 
sudden, to take his meals no more at people’s 
houses. 

Amy. Then why can’t he stop at a tavern, and 
pay for his victuals? 

Orphy. May-be he don’t want to spend his 
money in that trifling way. Who knows but he 
is saving it up to help an old mother, or to buy 
back land, or something of that sort? [ll be 
bound he calculates upon eating nothing to-mor- 
row but what he slipped off from our table. 

Amy. All he took will not last him aday. It’s 
a pity of him, any how. 

Orphy. 1 wish he had not been too bashful to 
ask for victuals to take with him. 

Amy. And still he did not strike me at all as a 
bashful man. 

Orphy. Suppose we were just in a_private 
way to put some victualsinto his cart for him. 
without letting him know any thing about it? 
Let’s hide it among the tins, and how glad he’s 
be when he finds it to-morrow ! 

Amy. So we will; that’s an excellent notion ! 
I never pitied any body so much since the day 
the beggars came, which was five years ago last 
harvest, for I have kept count ever since; and 
I remember it as well as if it was yesterday. 

Orphy. We don’t know what a hard thing it 
is to want victuals, as the Irish schoolmaster used 
to tell us, when he saw us emptying pans of 
milk into the pig-treugh, and turning the cows 
into the orchard to eat the heaps of apples lay - 
ing under the trees. 
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Amy. Yes, and it must be much worse for an 
American to want victuals, than for people from 
the old countries who are used to it. 

After they had finished their milking, and 
strained and put away the milk, the kind-hearted 
little girls proceeded to accomplish their bene- 
volent purpose. They took from the large wire- 
safe in the cellar, a pie, half a loaf of bread, and 
a great piece of cheese ; and putting them into a 
basket, they went to the barn-yard, intending to 
tell their mother as soon as the tin-man was 
gone, and not for a moment doubting her appro- 
val, since in the house of an American farmer, 
victuals, as Orphy justly observed, is no object. 

As they approached the barn-yard, they saw 
by the light of the moon, the Yankee coming 
away from his cart and returning to the house. 
The girls crouched down behind the garden- 
fence till he had passed, and then cautiously 
»roceeded on their errand. They went to the 
back of the cart, intending to deposit their pro- 
visions, when they were startled at seeing some- 
thing evidently alive, moving behind the round 
opening of the linen cover; and in a moment the 
head of a little black child peeped out of the 
hole. 

The girls were so’ surprised that they stopped 
short and could not uiter a word, and the young 
negro, evidently afraid of being seen, immediately 
popped down its head among the tins. 

* Amy, did thee see that ?”—asked Orphy, in a 
low voice. 

*‘ Yes, I did so,” replied Amy; “‘ what can the 
Yankee be doing with that little neger, and why 
does he hide it? Let’s go and ask the child.” 

“ No, no!” exclaimed Orphy, “ the tin-man 
will be angry.” 

** And who cares If he is?” said Amy; “ he has 
done something he is ashamed of, and we need 
not be afraid of him.” 

They then went quite close to the back of the 
cart, and Amy said, “‘ Here, little snow-ball shew 
thyself and speak; and do not be afraid, for no- 
body's going to hurt thee.”’ : 

‘How did thee come into this cart?” asked 
Orplhy ; “and why does the Yankee hide thee? 
Tell us all about it, and be sure not to speak 
above thy breath.”’ 

The black child again peeped out of the hole, 
and looking cautiously round, said, “* Are you 
quite sure the naughty man won't hear us?” 

‘Quite sure,” answered Amy, “* but is thee 
boy or girl ?”’ 

“I'm a little gal,” replied the child; and with 
the characteristic volubility of her race she con- 
tinued, “and my name’s Dinah, and I’m five 
year old, and my daddy and mammy are free 
coloured people, and they lives a big piece off, 
and daddy works out, and mammy sells ginger- 

bread and molasses-beer, and we have a sign 
over the door with a bottle and cake on it.” 

Amy. But how did this man get hold of thee, if 
thy father and mother are free people? Thee 
can’t be bound to him, or he need not hide thee. 

Dinah. O, 1 know I an’t bounded to him—I 
expect he stole me. 

Amy. Stole thee! What here in the free state 
of Pennsylvany ? 

Dinah. § was out picking huckleberries in the 
woods up the roads, and I strayed off a big piece 
frem home. Then the tin-man comed along, 
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driving his cart, and I run close to the road-side 
to look, as I always does when any body goes by. 
So he told. me to come into his cart, and he 
would give me a tin mug to put my huckleber- 
ries in, and I might chuse it myself, and it would 
hold them a heap better than my old Indian bas- 
ket. So I was very glad, and he lifted me up into 
the cart, and I choosed the very best and biggest 
tin mug he had, and emptied my huckleberries 
into it. And then he told me he’d give me a ride 
in his cart, and then he set me far back on a 
box, and he whipped his creatur, and druy and 
druy, and jolted me so that [ tumbled all down 
among the tins. And then he picked me up, and 
tied me fast with his handkercher to one of the 
back posts of the cart to keep me steady he said. 
And then, for all | was steady, I couldn’t help 
crying, and | wanted him to take me home to 
daddy and mammy. But he only sniggeréd at 
me, and said he wouldn’t, and bid me hush; and 
then he got mad, and because I couldn’t hush up 
just in a minute, he whipped me quite smart. 
Orphy. Poor little thing ! 


Dinah. And then I got frightened, for he puf 
on a wicked look, and said }:e’d kill me dead 1f. 
cried any more or made the least bit of noise- 
And so he has been carrying me along in his cart 
for two days and two nights, and he makes me 
hide away all the time, and he won’t let nobody 
see me. And I hate him, and yesterday, when | 


know’d he didn’t see me, I spit on the crown of 


his hat. 

my. Hush !—thee must never say thee hates 
any body. 

Dinah. At night I sleeps upon the bag of fea- 
thers; and when he stops any where to eat, he 
comes sneaking to the back of the cart and 
pokes in victuals, (he has just now brung me 
some,) and he tells me he wants me to be fat and 
good-looking. I was afeard he was going to sell 
me to the butcher, as Nace Willet did his fat 
calf, and I thought I’d ax him about it, and he 
laughed and told me he was going to sell me sur 
enough, but not toa butcher. And I’m almost 
all the time very sorry, only sometimes I’m not, 
and then | should like to play with the tins, only 
he won’t let me. J don’t dare to cry out loud, 
for fear the naughty man would whip me; but | 
always moan when we’re going through woods, 
and there’s nobody in sight to hearme. He never 
lets me look out of the back of the cart, only 
when there’s nobody to see me, and he won't let 
me sing even when I want to. And I moan most 
when I think of my daddy and mammy, and how 
they are wondering what has become of me; 
and I think moaning does me good, only he stops 
me short. 

Amy. Now, Orphy, what’s to be done? The 
tin-man has of course kidnapped this black child 
to take her into Maryland, where he can sell her 
for a good price; as she isa fat, healthy-looking 
thing, and that isa slave state. Does thee think 
we ought to let him take her off? 

Orphy. No, indeed! I think I could feel free 
to fight for her myself—that is, if fighting was 
not forbidden by Friends. Yonder’s Israel com- 
ing to turn the cows into the clover-field. Little 
girl, Jay quiet and don’t offer to show thyself. 

Isr2el now advanced—* Well, girls,” said he, 
“ what are you doing at the tin-man’s cart? Not 
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meddling among his tins,[ hope? Oh, the cu- 
riosity of women-folks !”” 

‘“‘ Israel,” said Amy, “step softly—we have 
something to show thee.” 

The girls then lifted up the corner of the cart 
cover, and displayed the little negro girl, crouch- 
ed upon the bag of feathers— a part of his mer- 
chandize which the Yankee had not thought it 
expedient to produce, after hearing Mrs. War- 
ner’s anecdote of one of his predecessors. 

The young man was much amazed, and his 
two sisters began both at once to relate to him 
the story of the black child. Israel looked al- 
most indignant. His sisters said to him, ‘* To be 
sure we won’t let the Yankee carry this child off 
with him.” 

“ T judge we won’t,” answered Israel. 

** Then,” said Amy, “ let us take her out of the 
cart, and hide her in the barn or somewhere till 
he has gone.”’ 

* No,” replied Israel, “I can’t say I feel free 
todo that. It would be too much like stealing 
her over again; and I’ve no notion of evening 
myself to a Yankee in any of his ways. Put her 
down in the cart and let her alone. I'll bave no 
underhanded work about her. Let’s all go back 
to the house; mother has got down all the broken 
crockery from the top shelf in the corner cup- 
board, and the Yankee’s mending it with a sort 
of stuff like sticks of sealing-wax, that he carries 
about with him; and I dare say he’ll get her to 
pay him more for it than the things are worth. 

But say nothing.” 

The girls cautioned Dinah not to let the tin- 
man know that they had discovered her, and to 
keep herself perfectly quiet; and they then ac- 
companied their brother to the house, feeling 
very fidgetty and uneasy. 

They found the table covered with old bowls, 
old tea-pots, old sugar-dishes, and old pitchers; 
whose fractures the Yankee was cementing to- | 
gether, while Mrs. Warner held the candle, and 
her husband viewed the operation with great 
curiosity. 
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Israel,” said his mother, as he entered, ** this | 
friend is making the china as good as new, only | 
that we can’t help seeing the join; and we are 
going to give all the mended things to thee.” 

The Yankee, having finished his work and | 
been paid for it, said it was high time for him to | 
be about starting, and he must go and look after 
his cart. He accordingly left the house for that 

urpose; and Israel, looking ot at the end win- 
dow, exclaimed, “* 1 see he’s Bot coming round to 
the house again, but he’s gome to try the short 
eut into the back road. VIlgo and see that he 
puts up the bars after him.” # 

Israel went out, and his sisters followed him to 
see the tin-man off. 

The Yankee came to the bars, leading his 
horse with the cart, and foutid Israel there be- 
tore him. : 

* Are you going to let down the bars for me ?” 
said the tin-man. 

“ No,” replied Israel, “ I’m not.going to be so 
polite; but I intend to see that Whee earries off 
nothing more than belongs to thee.” ™ 

* What do vou mean ?” exclaimed te Yankee, 
Changing colour. “ 

l expect I can show thee,” answered Tstel. 


™ 





cu stepping up to the backwof the cart and 


putting in his hands, he pulled out the black 
child and held her up before him, saying, “‘ Now, 
if thee offers to touch this girl, I think we shall 
be apt to differ.” 

The tin-man then advanced towards Israel, 
and with a menacing look raised his whip; but 
the fearless young quaker (having consigned the 
little girl to his sisters, who held her between 
them) immediately broke a stick from a tree that 
grew near, and sstood on the defensive with a 
most steadfast look of calm resolution. 

The Yankee went close up to him, brandishin 
his whip; but before he had time to strike, Israe 
with the utmost coolness, and with great strength 
and dexterity, seized him by the collar, and 
swinging him round to some distance, flung him 
to the ground with such force as to stun him, 
saying, “* Mind, I don’t call myself a fighting 
character, but if thee offers to get up I shall feel 
free to keep thee down.” 

The tin-man began to move, and the girls ran 
shrieking to the house for their father, dragging 
with them the little black girl, whose screams 
(as is usual with all of her colour) were the loud- 
est of the loud. 

In an instant the stout old farmer was at the 
side of his son, and notwithstanding the strug- 
gles of the Yankee, they succeeded by main force 
in conveying him to the stable, into which they 
fastened him for the night. 

Early next morning, Israel and his father went 
to the nearest magistrate for a warrant and a 
constable, and were followed home by half the 
township. The county court was then in ses- 
sion; the tin-man was tried, and convicted of 
having kidnapped a free black child, with the 
design of selling her as a slave in one of the 
southern states; and he was punished by fine 
and imprisonment. 

The Warner family would have felt more com- 
passion for him than they did, only that all the 
mended china fell apart again the next day, and 
his tins were so badly soldered that. all their bot- 
toms came out before the end of the month. . 


Mrs. Warner declared that she had done with: 
Yankee tin-men for ever, and in short with all 
But the store-keeper, Philip? 
| Thompson, who was the sensible man of the 


other Yankees. 


neighbourhood, and took two Philadelphia news- 
papers, convinced her that some of the best and 
greatest men Americacan boast of, were natives 
of the New England states. And he even assert- 
ed that in the course of his life (and his age did 
not exceed sixty-seven) he had met with no less 
than five perfectly honest Yankee tin-men; and 
besides being honest, two of them were not in 
the least impudent. Among the latter, however, 
he did not of course include a very handsome 
fellow, that a few years since made the tour of 
the United States with his tin-eart, calling him- 
self the Boston Beauty, and wearing his own 
miniature round his neck. 

To conclude—an advertisement haying been 
inserted in several of the papers, to designate 
where Dinah the little black girl was to be found, 
and the tin-man’s trial having also been noticed 
in the public prints, in about a fortnight her 
father and mother (two very decent free negroes) 
arrived to claim her; having walked all the way 
from their cottage at the extremity of the next 
county. They immediately identified her, and 












































































































-Mr. Fogrum 
gimsty Sally Sadlins, an excellent superintendent 
"of his little menage. Sally was not exactly 


the mecting was most joyful to them and to her. 
They told at full Jength every particular of their 
anxious search after their child, which was ended 
by a gentleman bringing a newspaper to their 
house, containing the welcome intelligence that 
she was safe at Micajah W arner’s. 

Amy and Orphy were desirous of retaining 
little Dinah in the family, and as the child’s 
parents seemed very willing, the girls urged their 
mother to keep her insteadyof Cloe, who they 
said could very easily be e over to Israel. 
But, to the astonishment of the whole family, 
Israel on this occasion proved refractory, decla- 
ring that he would not allow his wife to be 
plaguéd with such an imp as Cloe, and that he 
chose to have little Dinah himself, if her parents 
would bind hér to him till she was eighteen. 
This affair was soon satisfactorily arranged. 

Israel was married at the appointed time, and 
took possession of the house near the saw-mill. 
He prospered; and in a few years was able to 
buy a farm of his own, and to build a stone house 
on it. Dinah turned out extremely well, and 
the Warner family still talk of the night when 
she was discovered in the cart of the travelling 
tin-max. 
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Mr. Richard Fogrum, or, as his old acquaint- 
ances would more familiarly than respectfully 
designate him, Dick Fogrum, or, as he was 
sometimes styled on the superscription of a let- 
ter from a tradesman or poor relation, Richard 
Fogrum, Esq., had for some years retired from 
business, although he had not yet passed what is 
called the middle age; and, turning his back on 
his shop, where he had made, if not a considera- 
ble fortune, at least handsome competency, rent- 
ed a small house at Hackney, or, as_he was 
pleased to term it, in the country. His esta- 
blishment united a due attention to comfort, with 
economy and prudence. Besides a kitchen-maid 
and an occasional charwoman or errand boy, 
ossessed, in the person of the 


ere 


gouvernanie, or housekeeper, at least she assum- 
ed none of the dignity attached to such a post; 
she seemed indeed hardly to have a will or opi- 
nion of her own, but had so insensibly accommo- 
dated herself to her employer’s ways and hu- 
mours, that by degrees the apparent distance 
between master and servant diminished, and as 
Sally, though far from talkative herself, was a 
good listener, Mr. Fogrum began to find a plea- 
sure in relating to her all the little news and 
anecdotes he usually picked up in his daily walk. 

Let it not, however, be supposed that there 
was anything equivocal in the kind of uncon- 
scious courtesy which existed between these two 
personages ; a single glance at Sally would have 
convinced the most ingenious fabricator of scan- 
dal, and dealer in inuendoes, that here there 
was no foundation on which to build even the 
slightest surmise of the kind, for both Sally’s per- 
son and face were to her a shield that would have 
rebutte d any notion of the sort. Alas! that Na 
vure, so extolled by every poet for her impar- 
tiality, should be at times so capricious in her 
fayours, and bestow her gifis so grudgingly, even 
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on those whose very sex entitles them to be con- 
sidered fair! ‘‘ Kind goddess,” as Will of Avon 
styles thee, surely thou didst, in this instance, 
behave most unfairly, bestowing on Sally Sad- 
lins an elevation of figure that, had she been of 
the other sex, might have raised her to the rank 
of a corporal of grenadiers. Yet, if thou gavest 
her an aspiring stature, thou gavest her no as- 
piring thoughts; and if thou didst deny to her 
softness of person, fortunately for her peace, thou 
didst not gift her with the least susceptibility of 
heart. If Sally was not loveable, there was no 
woman on earth who could possibly have regret- 
ted it less. Indeed, I may safely aver, the idea 
of love never for an instant entered her head, 
much less had a single twinge of it ever touched 
her heart. She had heard people talk of love; 
and she supposed—if indeed she ever bestowed a 
thought on the subject—that there must be some- 
thing in the world so called, otherwise people 
would not have invented a name for it; but she 
could no more pretend to say what it was, than 
to describe the ingredients of the air she breath- 
ed. In short, Sally was the most guileless, sim- 
ple, and disinterested of mortals that ever enter- 
ed beneath the roof of a single gentleman, to be 
the first servant where there was no mistress. 

Well, therefore, might Mrs. Thoms, who was 
awarethat elderly gentlemen in her “ dear” un- 
cle’s situation, are not always gifted with that 
discretion that beseems their years, but some- 
times commit themselves to wedlock, in an un- 
wary moment, to the no small prejudice of their 
affectionate relatives: well, I say, might the pru- 
dent Mrs. Thoms congratulate caool on having 
found such a treasure, so invaluable a jewel, as 
Sally Sadlins. She was certain that from this 
quarter, at least, there was nothing to be appre- 
hended—nothing to intercept her “ dear’ uncle’s 
three per cents. from what she considered the 
legitimate object of their destination. Some 
alarm, indeed, had been excited in her mind, by 
hearing that Mr. Fogrum had been seen rather 
frequently of late knocking at the door of Mrs. 
Simpson; but then again she thought that he 
could not possibly be led thither by any other 
motive than that of chatting away an hour with 
the widow of an old friend ; beside, this lady was 
not likely either to lead, or to be led, into matri- 
mony. Inher younger days, Mrs. Simpson might 
have been pretty, but none of her acquaintance 
could recollect when. She still patched; yet the 
patch was applied not where coquetry would 
have placed it, but where necessity dictated, 
namely, over the left eye. Mrs. Thoms, there- 
fore, consoled herself with the reflection, that it 
was better her wncle should knock at Mrs. 
Simpson’s door than at that of a more attractive 
fair one.—No! her uncle, she was perfectly sa- 
tisfied, would never marry. 

** What have yeu got there, Sally?” said Mr. 
Fogrum to his housekeeper, one day, as she 
drew something from her pocket, while standing 
before the sideboard opposite to him. ‘ An't 
please you, sir,” replied Sally, in a meek, but no 
very gentle»voice, ‘it’s a bit o’ summat I was 
going to shéw you. You know, sir, my uncle 
Tim took Wave of me yesterday, before he goes 
tosea again, and so he gave me this paper, which 
he says may chance to turn up trumps, and make 
me comfortable for life.” 
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* Well, let me see what it is, Sally—is it the old 
fellow’s will’—Hum !—why, Sally, this is a lot- 
tery ticket!—a whole lottery ticket; yet I will 
venture to say not worth more than the rag of 
pipe tis printed on. 1 have myself tried the 
ottery, times and often, ere now, and never got 
any thing but—disappointment. ‘ A blank, sir, 
blank’—that was the only answer I ever obtained 
from them. What could possibly induce your 
uncle to lay out his cash in so foolish a manner ? 
‘Tis never worth either keeping or thinking 
about. “No. 123, confound it! T know it well, 
once purchased a share of it myself—the very 
first | ever bought, when I was quite a lad; and 
well do I recollect that I chose it out of a whole 
heap, and thought myself very fortunate in ob- 
taining one with such a sequence of figures—one, 
two, three.” 

Most composedly did Sally take the ticket 
again, not at all disconcerted at this denuncia- 
tion of ill luck, but on the contrary, with a calm- 
ness worthy of astoic. *Tis true, she did not, 
like Patience on a monument, absolutely smile 
at grief; but then, Sally never smiled, nor would 
a smile, perhaps, if the rigidity of her face would 
have cerebeietk such a relaxation of its muscles, 
have tended greatly to heighten the attractions 
of her countenance. 

Her master in the meanwhile continued eating 
and wondering, and wondering and eating, until, 
he could neither eat nor wonder more; but dis- 
missing Sally with the dinner things, turned him- 


ad) 


self quietly to the fire, and took his pipe. 





_ Mrs. Thoms was sitting one morning cogitat- 
ing On some mischief that she again began to ap- 
prehend from the widow Simpson, in couse- 
quence of certain intelligence she had the day 
before received, respecting that lady’s designs 
upon the person of her uncle, when she was sud- 
denly startled from her reverie by a loud - 
ping at the door, and instantly afterwards who 
should enter the parlour but the very subject of 
her meditations—Mrs. Simpson herself. 

The appearance of so unusual a visitor would 
alone have sufficed to surprise her; but there 
was something in the good lady’s manner and 
countenance, that denoted she came upon a very 
unportant errand. 

“ Why, Mrs. Thoms,” exclaimed she, almost 
breathless, as soon as she entered, “ have you 
heard ’—your uncle’— 

“Good heavens!” cried Mrs. Thoms, “* what 
do you mean ?—what has happened ?—my poor 
dear uncle—ill—dying !” 

“ Compose yourself, Mrs. Thoms—not dying— 
but I thought you might have heard”— 

“Heard what ?—some accident, 1 suppose ?>— 
poor dear man !” 

“No; no accident,” returned the widow, who 
by this time had somewhat recovered her breath; 
“bit something very strange—most unaccount- 
able. What you may think of it, I know not, 


but for my part | think that Mr. Fogrum has 
acted—I shali not say how.” 

“And pray, ma’am,’” said Mrs. Thoms, who 
now began to think that it was some quarrel be- 
tween them, of which the widow came toe inform 


her, “what has Mr. Fogrum done, that you 
should come in this strange My ner, and male 
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so great afuss about it? It is some nonsense 
after all, I dare say.” 

* Nonsense, forsooth !—well, I declare !—how- 
ever, it certainly is no business of mine, ma’am,’ 
returned Mrs. Simpson, quite nettled at her re- 
ception; “ and as I suppose you know what has 
taken place, and approve of it, 1 have nothing 
further to say.”’ 

Mrs. Thoms now became unaffectedly alarm- 
ed, and apprehending she knew not what, re- 
quested to be informed what had happened, with- 
out further delay. 

“Why ma’am, then, Mr. Fogrum is——mar- 
ried, that’s all.” 

To describe the effects these words had upon 
Mrs. Thoms, would be impossible, and to paint 
the expression of her countenance, equally una- 
vailing. 

** Married!” screamed she out, at length, as 
soon as she could draw her breath, “‘ Married !— 
impossible—to whom ?” 

* To whom ?—to Sally Sadlins, ma’am.” 

i To Sally Sadlins !—impossible—you must be 
joking.” 

“ Not I,I assure you. I’m not a person, Mrs. 
Thoms, to make such jokes. I myself saw them, 
Jess than an hour ago, pass by my window ina 
post-chaise together, and then learnt the whole 
story from those who saw them step into it, at 
the church door.” 

‘Oh! Mrs. Simpson, how have I been de- 
ceived in that insinuating hussy, Sally Sadlins! 
She who seemed so staid, so pA: A very 
unlikely a person. What an old fool he must be, 
to marry so vulgar a frump !” 

“Nay, do not agitate yourself, my dear 
ma’am,” said Mrs. Simpson, who, now having 
disburthened herself of her secret, and her own 
mortification being perhaps carried off by that of 
Mrs. Thoms’s, which acted as a conductor to it, 
had quite regained her composure—‘ for my 
part, { hope he may not repent of his match.” 

* Oh, Thoms!” exclaimed the other lady, as 
her husband entered the room, “* Here is news 
for us!—my silly old uncle has actually, this 
very morning, married his maid-servant !” 

‘*That is most confoundedly unlucky,” cried 
Thoms, ‘though I much doubted whether all 
your management and maneeuvring, for which 
you gave yourself so much credit, would be to 
any purpose.”’ 

** But who could dream of such a thing! Thave 
no patience with him for having married as he 
has done.” 

“Well, my dear, there’s no helping it; and, 
perhaps, after all, since he is married, it is quite 
as well for us that he has chosen as he has.”’ 

While Mrs. Thoms was ejaculating and be- 
wailing—now abusing poor Sally as an artful se- 
ducing woman, who, under the mask of the 
greatest simplicity, had contrived to work upon 
her uncle’s weakness—and anon venting her re- 
proaches against the latter, for suffering himself 
to be thus duped—a post chaise was seen rolling 
along on the road to ——, with the identical pair 
seated in it, who were the subject of this invec- 
tive and clamour. The intelligence of which, 

Mrs. Simpson had been the unwelcome messen- 
ger, was, in fact, correct in every particular ; 
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for Richard Fogrum, single man, and Sally Sad- 
lins, spinster, had that very morning been law- 
fully united in wedlock, although, but a few 
days before, had any one prognosticated such an 
event, they would no more have believed it pos- 
sible than Mrs. Thoms herself. 

* Now, my dear Sally,” said the somewhat 
stale Benedict, laying his hand rather gently than 
ameorously on that of the bride, for which, by the 
bye, it was really no match in size, * I doubt not 
but my niece will be in a towering passion when 
she hears of this: however, no matter, let her, 
and the rest of the world, say what they please. 1 
do not see why a man may not just as well fol- 
low his own fancies as those of other persons.” 
Besides, Sally, though folks may think that I might 
have made a more advantageous match, in point 
of fortune, at least, they may perhaps be in error. 
I have a piece of intelligence to communicate, of 
which, perhaps, you little dream. You recollect 
that lottery ticket ?—well! passing the ‘ Lucky 
Corner,’ by the Mansion-House, two days ago, 
I beheld, pasted up at the window, ‘No. 123, 
£20,000!" Ha! ha! Sally; well did I recoHect 
those figures again—one, two, three! they follow 
each other as naturally as A, B,C. So home I 
.came, but determined to say nothing of the mat- 
ter till now.” 

The reader has already been informed that 
Sally was the most phlegmatic of her sex; stil 
it may be supposed that such an interesting dis- 
closure would have elicited some ejaculation of 
exultation, even from the lips of a stoic. Yet 
Sally, with wonderful composure, merely replied, 
* Ja! now that is curious.” 

* Curious! yes, but I assure you, it is quite 
true: [ am not joking.” 

tal ell; what an odd turn things do sometimes 
take!” 

** Odd, indeed! for who would have thought 
that my identical unlucky number, 123, should 
bring you—I may say us, Sally—twenty thou- 
gand pounds!” 

“‘ But, sir, Mr. Fogrum, you are mistaken, | 
mean to say’ —— 

“No mistake at all, my dear—quite certain of 
it—took down the numbers in my pocket-book— 
see here—123, £20,000! Js not that the number 
of your ticket?” 

* Yes; but”— 

** But, what?” 

“ Why, you won't hear me, Mr. Fogrum,” 
said Sally, mildly. “I was only going to say 
that two months ago—I sold the ticket.” 

** How !—what!—sold!” groaned out poor Fo- 
grum, and sunk gasping against the side of the 
chaise. 

““Now pray don’t distress yourself, Mr. Fo- 
grum,” said Sally, without the least visible emo- 
tion, or any change in her tone; “did you not, 
yourself, tell me it was net worth keeping; so I 
thought—t well, Master must know better about 
these matters than I, therefore I may as well 

make something of it while I can ;’ 


it is.” 


** Sally !—woman !—a bargain !—twenty thou- 


sand pounds!” 


Here let me drop the curtain, for none but a 


i so I changed 
il away for this nice white shawl, which the man 
said was quite a bargain—only do feel how fine 


THE LOTTERY TICKET—THOU DEEM’ST ME FALSE. 


master-hand could do justice to the bridegroom's 
feelings, and I will not impair the effect by at- 
tempting to heighten it. I have only to add, that 
Mr. Fogrum eventually regained his usual com- 
posure, and was once known even to relate the 
story himself over a glass of his best whiskey, as 
a droll anecdote in his life. 

Matrimony made no visible alteration in his 
menage, nor in his bride, for the only difference it 
caused with respect to the latter, was, that she 
sat at table instead of standing by the sideboard ; 
that she was now called Mrs. Fogrum instead of 
Sally Sadlins. L. 





THOU DEEM’ST ME FALSE. 


Thou deem’st me false! —Well, be it so, 

*T were vain and useless to repine:— 

Thou deem’st me false,—and heaven forbid, 
That I should blame one thought of thine!— 
Thou deem’st me false, —that now is still’d, 
The passion raging in my breast;— 

Well, be it so,—if in thine own, 

My Memory hath sunk to rest. 


I would not wake again the thought, 
That once, perhaps, ’twas bliss to cherish; — 
*Tis gone!—my hopes go with them too, 
But they are left to perish! 
Thou deem’st me false! —No words of mine, 
The thought shall ever undeceive; 
I will not catse thee to repine, 
I will not make thee grieve! 
Live on, live on, and still believe 
Me false, inconstant, as you will, 
You deem me fated to deceive, 
Live on, live on, and think so still! 
The memory of my love will pass, 
Lake a bird in the air; 
Or fleet as the sands in the glass, 
And not a trace be there. 
Thus on thy heart, 
The thought of me may live but with a breatb,— 
Soon, soon to fade in the eternal death, 
And thus depart. 


And thou again wilt join the threng, 

That float round pleasure’s shrine; 

And raise the laugh, and festive song, 
And not a care be thine. 

Thy cup shall be fill’d with the nectar of love, 
Which shall sparklingly flow to the brim, 
And its spirit be like the light wings of a dove 

And purity dwell therein, 


But if, in after years, 
Memory should awaken 
Tears for him thou hast forsaken, 
Let this reflection cheer thy heart, 
And consolation lend, 
That till life’s springs depart, 
He is thy friend! 


And memory shall hallow the thoughts of that hour, 
And scenes of the past, again bring; 
Whilst rapture shall cull for thee many a flower, 
And round thee their incense-breath fling; - 
For joy shall be call’d e’en from that retrospection, 
A pleasure may spring e’en from pain, 
Though the heart that will rise in thy fond recollection, 
May never throb for thee again! 


— 
A false friend is like a shadow on a dial; it 
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appears in clear x: but vanishes as soon 
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From the Journal of Health. 
SYMPTOMS. 

For the benefit of hypochondriacs of all classes, 
and of both sexes, as well as hysterical ladies, 
we give insertion to an amusing extract from 
‘“Thinks-I-to-myself,’ which on its first appear- 
ance several years ago was attributed to the pen 
of Mr. Canning. Weare of opinion that any of 
our booksellers might republish this work in a 
handsome form,with advantage to both himself and 
the reading portion of our community. It isseldom 
that we mect with so much playful satire, enlisted 
in the cause of benevolence and virtue, as in 
«'Thinks-I-to-myself.’’ For the benefit of the 
few who have not read the work, it will be suf- 
ficent to premise that the narrator and chief 
actor is persuaded by his parents to pay court to 
Miss Twist, a rich heiress whose father’s estate is 
contiguous to hisown paternal domains; but he is 
himself attached to Emily Mandeville, a daugh- 
ter of the vicar. He is sadly tormented witha 
bumping at his heart, the true cause of which he 
discovered in the following manner:— 

* One day, as I was walling in the garden 
with Mrs. Mandeville and the females of the fa- 
mily, it came into my head that Emily would 
like to have a beautiful moss-rose that | had just 
gathered: Thinks-I-to-Myself, ll go andstick it 
in her bosom:—at that very moment I had such 
an extraordinary seizure of the bumping at my 
heart that [ was ready to drop; but what appear- 
ed to ime more strange was, that I could not go 
to her, do what I would; for the first time im my 
life, I felt a sort of dread of her. While Mrs. Man- 
deville had been questioning,me about the ball at 
Nicotium Castle, a little before, I thought she 
looked displeased with me; and when Il ex- 
pected it of her as a friend, that she would have 
liked to hear of the notice that had been taken of 
ine, | observed she walked quite away:—l had 
never quarrelled with her in all my life, nor she 
with me:—I would have done any thing to have 
served her, or pleased her; and now that I felt 
afraid of her, I still seemed to want to serve her; 
and please her more than ever:—Thinks-I-to-my- 
self, certainly | am bewitched;—soon after, she 
came up to us with her own accord: Thinks-I-to- 
myself, now I'll give the rose; so I went to her 
with it, and was going to offer it; but my tongue 
suddenly got so perfectly dry in my mouth, that 
I'll be hanged if 1 Gould speak a word: Thinks-I- 
to-myself, 1 am certainly going todie. I was so 
frightened, 1 got away as soon after as [ could; 
but the bumping continued all the way home, 
worse, I think, than ever. I was afraid to tell 
my mother of it, because | knew she would send 
fur Mr. Bolus, and that always ended in such se- 
vere and long-continued discipline, generally be- 
ginning with an emetic, which tore me to pieces, 

that L always kept my maladies to myself as long 
as I could. 

“As my sister was just come home, I asked her 
about it; but she only laughed at me, though I 
could not tell why: I got into my father’s library, 
ove morning, in order to try if 1 could find my 
case in any of the physical books there, of which 
he had a store. J looked into a good many, just 
running over ‘the symptoms of each, which 
caught my eye, @s being in capital letters thus, 
‘YMPTOMS,—and itis past all conception what a 
variety of diseases I seemed to have; for to look for 


SYMF TOMS. 








bumping only, was nothing; the more I read, the 
more symptoms I detected:—I was not aware of a 
hundredth part of what I suffered, till the book 
suggested them:—1 plainly saw my case to be 
(at least 1 thought so then) a complication of all 
the classes, orders, genera, and species of dis- 
ease, that had ever afflicted the race of man. As 
I went along, and questioned myself as to the se- 
veral symptoms of the different disorders as laid 
down in the book, I found I had not only bump- 
ings, but dreadful pains in head and loins, with a 
weariness of limbs; stretching, yawning, shiver- 
ing and shaking, which are pretty plain signs, as 
any body must allow, of an approaching fever; I 
had a rigour or chillnegs, pains in my back, dif- 
ficulty of breathing. I fda violent pricking pain 
in one of the sides, deep down among my ribs, 
which was maifestly a pl€urisy or peripneumony; I 
could not exactly diseértn which; I had violent 
flushing in the face, disiurbed sleep, and a sing- 
ing In my ears, which secmed to me to indicate a 
phrenitis: I had a painful tension on the right 
side also, just opposite the pricking pain on my 
left, under the false ribs, which I knew at once 
to be a disordered liver; in short I kept looking 
and looking, till I was evidently convinced that 1 
had not a sound part about me; and I should, I 
almypersuaded, have taken to my bed, and died, 
te tHe great joy of Mrs. Fidget, if it had not been 
that I rather wished to die. Ever since Emily 
Mandeville had looked grave at me, I had felt as 
beld as a lion about dying; and will venture to 
say, could have resolutely walked into the very 
arms of old Dry-bones with his hour glass, had | 
but met him any where in my walks. 

‘I did, however, take a little medicine, by ad- 
vice of the books, picked up here and there, I 
managed to buy some ipecacuanha, asafoetida, 
Glauber’s salt, and compound tincture of senna, 
which, mixing up with a small parcel of jalap, 
and some soccotrine aloes, (not very regularly, i 
confess, for I knew nothing of the proper 
portions,) I took a tea-spoonful night and morn- 
ing, for three days, which so effectually moved 
my stomach, as to give me, as I thought, the fairest 
chance of a perfect recovery; however, not so; | 
could not reach the bumping after all, which oe- 
curred so instantaneously upon the smallest re- 
collection of Emily Mandeville, that, had she 
been old and ugly, or had she ever been seen in 
the air, or on a broom, it must have convinced 
me, that she was the exact person that had be- 
witched me. I continued in this state for some 
days after my sister’s return home; during which 
time Miss Twist came often to see her in her car- 
riage, and Emily Mandeville once on foot: I 
could plainly perceive, that though the latter did 
not at all mind coming on foot, the former was 
very proud indeed of coming in her carriage; but 
what was odd, even this difference between the 
two, as soon as I perceived it, brought on the 
bumping at my heart: Thinks-I-to-myself, Emi- 
ly shall ride in her carriage too. 

“IT know not how long | might have remained 
in this miserable, uncertain state, had it not been 
for the most unlooked-for accident that ever be- 
fel one in my sad condition. One day that Miss 
Twist had dined with us, she and my sister, in 
the evening, were playing and singing at the 
piano-forte. They both sung extremely well, 
only Miss Twist was so abominably affected, | 
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could not bear to look at her while she sung, but 
stood at a distance, generally, listening to the 
words. Music I delighted in; especially, 1 found, 
since the first attack of my bumping—there were 
some tunes so exquisitely soothing and delight- 
ful, I could scarce hear them; and some of the 
words of the songs seemned to me to touch my 
complaint: Miss Twist, I perceived, had a par- 
ticular knack in fixing upon such songs: at last 
there came one that completely opened my poor 
dull eyes,the two first verses were sufficient; I had 
not made complete experiment ofall; but my eyes 
were opened, as I say: Thinks-I-to-myself, “that’s | 
enough:” as I whispered to my sister to beg her to 
repeat it, I could not help marking every word, 
the second time, and ageompanying them with 
my usual soliloquies. 

“When Delia on the plain appears,” 
sung Miss Twist:—Thinks-l-to-myself, wher 
Emily Mandeville walks in the garden, 

**Awed by a thousand tender fears, 

{ would approach, but dared not moved,” 
Thinks-I-to-myself, symptoms!—the exact case 
to a hair! never was any thing more plain!— 

“Tell me, my heart if this be love!” 

Yes undoubtedly! Neither fever, nor ple urisy 

nor peripneumony, nor phrenitis, nor a diseased 

liver, but love! downwright love. My eyes were 

open—I saw.” ® 
—_—_—— 


THE COLUMBIAN HARP. 
Waker! sweet hatp of the wild-wood shade ! 
Shake the green moss from thy golden string , 
The Dryads are dancing in every glade, 
And fairies drinking at every spring! 


Long, ‘neath the arches of living green, 

Mute and unhonour’d thy chord has slept; 
While the winds of summer have breath’d in vain, 
Nor wak'd a tone as across they swept! 

A world is round thee as yet unsung, 

And Echo waits in her thousand caves, 

To send the glad anthem her hills among, 

O'er laughing vallies and dancing waves. 
Wake! though no Baron shall list to thee, 
’Mid the sculptur’d pride of his ancient hall; 
Wake thy song for the bo!td and free, 

O'er the battle’s tide like a trumpet call. 

Tell to the list ning world, that here 

Spreads the broad realm of the brave and good ; 
Lasting as heaven’s effulgent sphere— 
Gen'rous and free az the rolling flood. 


Then plaintively murmur a gentler strain, 
Pour on the Zephyr thy note of woe, 

Till Beauty shall echo the sigh again, 

And the tear of Pity brim o’er to flow. 
When, on their own pure battle ground, 

Thy sons shall muster with gleaming steel ; 
Raise to the heavens thy lofty sound— 
Shake the firm earth with thy martial peal. 
Wake the loud echoes of ev'ry vale— 

Call the free from their mountain-home— 
From rock, from glen, and from lowly dale— 
From their forest-lair by the torrent’s foam ! 
But where the last freeman sinks in death, 
And dying drops on the bloody plain ; 

Blend thy last wail with his parting breath, 
And wake noi a note, my harp, again! 


es) 


THE COLUMBIAN HARP-—-JEWISHD SYNAGOGUE, 





JEWISIZLSYNAGOGUE. 


This building, originally erected for a Christian 
congregation, was purchased by a number of 
German and Polish Jews, of this city, and hand- 
somely fitted up as a place of public worship, 
in the summer of 1826. It exhibits a front, in 
Elm street, of about fifty feet, and is sixty-two 
feet in depth. The entablature of the portico is 
supported by four fluted columns, with caps and 
bases, and the whole surmounted by a neat go- 
thic turret without aspire. The interior is hand- 
somely finished with a convenient gallery, sup- 
ported by a row of pillars, and guarded bya 
railing of carved mahogany. In the centre of 
the building, enclosed by a railing of fretwork, 
is a reading-desk of mahogany, facing the east. 
The consecrated recess, which contains the di- 
vine law—‘‘the ark and the testimony’’——is in 
the extreme east, of circular form, constructed of 
curled maple andjmahogany, with a dome sup- 
ported by ionic columns, with caps and bases; 
the whole closely veiled by a rich curtain of 
blue satin, elegantly embroidered with Hebrew 
inscriptions. The interior, daring evening ser- 
vice, is brilliantly lighted by chandeliers, astral 
lamps, &c.—-V. Y. Mirror. 

Oe 


There is one pursuit in life which it is in the 
power of all to follow, and all to attain. It is sub- 
ect to no disappointment, for every contest will 
prove a victory; and this is the pursuit of virtue. 
—Sincerely to aspire after virtue, is to gain her; 
and zealously to labour after her wages, is to 
receive them. Those that seek her early, will 
find her before it is too late; her reward is also 
with her, and she will come quickly. For the 
breast of a good man is a little heaven commene- 
ing on earth, where the Deity sits euthroued 
with unrivalled influence. 
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WHIMSICAL LAWSUITS, 


WHIMSICAL LAWSUITS. 


tna work published in 1531, Chasenaux, the 
President of the Parliament of Provence, discus 
sed the question of bringing those sceptical ani- 
ynals to justice who transyressed the laws; and he 
obtained a verdict in the aflirmative. According 
to his decree, the Judge of the Assize was to 
name an advocate for the defendant who should 
yint out the motives for his not compromising 
bis client, and state his grounds of defence. This 
same civilian relates the particulars of several 
actions at the beginning and the end of the 15th 
century against the Rats and Snails of Autun, 
Beaum, Macon, and Lyons. From the Presi- 
dent of Thau, we learn that the Rats enjoyed the 
benefit of Chasenaux’s advocacy. On the com- 
plaint of the procurator-general of the ecclesi- 
astical courts, the judge commanded the Rats to 
be cited before him; and Chasenaux being well 
acquainted with the bad reputation of his clients, 
proposed divers dilatory measwres to gain time, 
hoping, by that means, to weaken the unfavora- 
ble impressions whichexisted against them. He 
pretended that the Rats being dispersed througk 
the neighboring villages, one citation was not 
sufficient for the whole; consequently a second 
was issued, and read publicly at the conclusion 
of mass in each parish. When this cause of de- 
lay had ceased to be available, the counsel for 
the Rats sought to excuse their non-appearance 
on the plea of the tediousness and difficulties of 
their journey; the dangers to which they would 
be exposed from their mortal enemies the Cats, 
who, being fully informed of the awkward situ- 
ation of his elents, were upon the alert to cap- 
ture them on their passage; and at last, after 
having exhausted all these arguments in their fa- 
vor, Chassenaux summed up their defence on 
motives of policy, humanity, &c. 

F. Mallerlus, a theologian of the 16th century, 
in his ‘Treatise on Exorcisms, relates a trial 
which took place in the preceding age, against 
the Cantharides, which abounded in certain dis- 
tricts of the Electorate of Mayence. The judge, 
before whom the farmers of those districts, cited 
the Cantharides, considering how very small they 
were, and not having yet attained the age of dis- 
cretion, placed them uader the guardianship of 
one who was capable of upholding their inter- 
ests. The cause was accordingly pleaded with 
great effect; the talented advocate obtained a 
sentence definite of their merit, and it was re- 
solved, that if they were driven by force out of 
the state of Mayence, another district Should be 
assigned to their use. 

In 1266, a Pig was burnt alive at Fontesia- 
aut-roses, near Paris, by order of the justiciary 
officers, and the Monastery of St. Germaine, for 
having devoured a child (Hist. de Paris, t. 9, 


» 4.) 

In 1336, by the sentence of a judge of Faline, 
4 s0w was condemned to have her feet and head 
cut off, and then to be hung, for having lacerat- 
ed the arm and face of a child, and thereby oc- 
vasioning its death. The sow was executed ac- 
cording to this judgment, at the door of the Ho- 
tel-de-ville, habited in male attire. The expense 
‘acurred on the occasion was ten sous (pence) 
and six derniers (farthings,) and a new glove 
tor the executioner.—Stalistical account of Fa- 
daine. 

12 
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In 1889, a horse was condemned to death at 
Dijon for having killed a man. 


In a manuscript deposited in the King’s hbra- 
ry, there is mention of a judgment given against 
a sow at Sevigny, in Ranrade, in 1457. It 
states, that “* on the Tuesday before Christmas 
a sow and her six sucklings were imprisoned for 
being caught in the fact of murder and homicide 
on the person of John Martin, aged five years, 
&c.” The advocate appointed to defend the 
accused, having declared that he could net ad- 
vance one thing in their justification, sentence 
was pronounced as follows: “That after having 
taken cognizance of the facts, and having con- 
sulted upen this occasion, the laws and customs 
of Burgundy, with the fear of God before their 
eyes, they, the judges in this cause, pronounced 
this definitive sentence, that by the law, and their 
said judgment, John Baillie’s sow should be con- 
fiscated, and given up to the executioner, in order 
that she might suffer capital punishment and be 
hung up by the hind legs until she was dead.— 
And in respect of the sucking-pigs, as it had: not 
been clearly proved that they had taken any part 
in the murder of John Martin, although blood 
was found upon their bodies, the judgment, u 
the said pcs pigs, was set aside, and they 
were given up to the said John Baillie, and he 
was charged to represent to them the imminent 
danger they had been in of being proved accom- 
plices in the murder of John Martin, &c.” Then 
followed the decree for the execution of the 
sow by the functionary of Chalons-sur-Sacne.— 
Those who desire to know the fate of the six 
sucking pigs, may read in the same MS. that by 
a subsequent judgment they were acquitied, 


fon] 


but at the expence of a fine to the Exchequer. 

The parliament of Paris has not shown itself 
more wise than the tribunal just mentioned; for 
we find in their annals, an account of expenses 
incurred at the execution of a man, and also ofa 
sow, which were burnt at Corbil, in 1466, by a 
decree of this same parliament. Ayran relates 
word by word, another act of the parliamemt of 
Paris, condemning an ass to be knocked m the 
head and burnt. 

In 1474, at Basle, in Switzerland, a poar Cock, 
accused of having laid an egg, was condemned 
by the Magistrate to be burnt alive with the said 
egg.—(4 walk in the Bishoprick of Baste.) 

Rats, leeches, dogs, and goats were subject to 
penalties in France, Spain, and Switgerland, 
during the 17th century, and a great number of 
civil processes may be collected, that were ob- 
tained againstthem. According to the accounts 
of Lahoutan, in his Travels, so late as the con- 
clusion of that period, tortoises frequently suffer- 
ed the ban of excommunication by the Bishops 
of Canada. 

—— 


ArrectTion.—There is a tear more pure and bright, 
Than even morn's first blushing lighé; 
It sparkles with a milder glow, 
Than sunbeams on the woven snow; 
It is a purer, sweeter gem, 
Than ever breathed on rose-bud stem ; 
Oh! yes—'tis even lovelier far, 
Than evening’s first and lonely star; 
For ‘tis that holy, sacred tear, 
Affection claims her offepring dear. 


Saati eee 
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Prom the Medical Flora of the United States, 


By C. S. RaFinEsQveE. 








NELUMBIUM LUTEUM. 


Names. Yellow Nelumbo. Fr. Nelumbo jaune. Vul- 
gor. Yellow Water Lily, Pond Lily, Water Shield, 
Water Nuts, Water Chincapin, Rattle Nut, Sacred 
Bean, Lotus, &c. 

Classif. Nat. Order of Nymphacea. 
iyeynia L. 

Genus NeLumsBiom. Calix petaloid, four to six leav- 
ed. Many unequal petals and stamina. ‘Torus or re- 
ceptacle, turbinate, spongy, truncate, bearing above 
many pistils immersed in cells, each pistil becoming a 
large nut. Roots creemng, bearing many radical peliat 
ed leaves and uniflore scapes. 

Sp. Netimbium luteum. W. Petioles and scapes te- 
rete and rough, Jeaves peltate, orbicular, entire, smooth, 
and flat, calix five leaved, unequa!, many rows of elliptic 
petals, exterior shorter, anthers appendiculated. 

DESCRIPTION. Roots perennial, creeping, cylin- 
drical, brownish, white inside, fleshy and knobby.— 
Leaves radical, on long cylindrical rough and spongy 
petioles, orbicular, entire, peltate, centre like a knavel, 
a little excentric, from which radiate many branched 
nerves beneath; above of a fine green, perfectly smooth. 


Polyandria Po- 








FLORA, 


Petio'es from three to five feet long, limbus floating en 
the water from six to twenty inches indiameter. Scapes 
uniflere, similar to the petioles, flower pale yellow, from 
six to eight inches in diameter, and erect above water, 
Calix small, with ovate obtuse folioles, corolla with 
many imbricate petals on several rows, the inner ones 
largest, elliptic, obtuse; stamina numerous, yellow, sur- 
rounding the torus, and shorter, filaments linear, an- 
thers adnate below the end, so as to leave a linear ap- 
pendage at the end; central torus spongy, becoming the 
truit, and then large, three to four inches diameter, ob- 
conical sulcated, summit truncate, flat, with a waved 
margin, and having many perforated cells, containing 
nuts of an elliptic shape, with the persistent short style 
and obtuse stigma, as big as filberts, of a black eoloar, 
but white inside, 

HISTORY. This beantiful genus is known from the 
most remote antiquity, as a holy emblem of the fecundi- 
ty of nature, has only lately been properly designated. 
Linnzus hardly knew it, since he united it to Nymphea. 
Jussieu distinguished and named it properly, from one 
of its Hindu names. Several English and American 
botanists have since attempted to change the name into 
Cyumus, (meaning a bean) already the name of a crus- 
taccous animal. If good local names are tu be changed, 
we ought to change also Coffee, Yucca, &c. There are 
several species in Asia, blended under the name of NV. 
indicum, with rose, blue, and white blossoms. Ours is 
not a variety of it, but a peculiar species. 2 

The Asiatic species are called Lianhua by the Chi- 
nese, Padma in the Sanscript language Ne/xmbo in Ma- 
labar: formerly the sacred Lotus or Bean of Egypt. The 
Hindus gods are represented sitting on them: in their my- 
thology they were the first plants that sprung on the 
waters covering once the whole earth, and gave birth 
to many gods. ‘They were the mystical bean of Pytha- 
goras. ‘I'he Chinese also venerate them as sacred plants. 
Cultivated in China and India for food and beauty.— 
They all grew in lakes and ponds only. 

Our American species are also deemed holy plants by 
some tribes of Indians, who feed on them iikewise.— 
They are called Terowa and Taluwa by the Otos and 
Quapaws. The N. Codophyllum is peculiar to Loui- 
siana, while the NV. luteum is spread from New Jersey 
and Carolina to the Mississippi river and beyond it, in 
lakes, ponds, deep swamps, bayous and ditches. As it 
is scarce in the Atlantic States, it is said to have been 
planted in some ponds by the Indians%g It ought to be 
cultivated for beauty and use in all our ponds, which it 
would embellish and utilize. It is difficult to trans- 
plant unless the roots are taken in large portions, or the 
capsules and seeds buried in the mud when quite fresb. 
But when once rooted, it lasts forever, the roots creep 
deeply in the mud, and extend twenty or thirty feet.— 
It thrives in Bartram’s garden. The seeds germinate in 
the capsule, which was used as a Rattle by the Florida 
Indians in the Maracca or Rattle worship. ‘Ihe blos- 
soms have a sweet smell, somewhat like Nymphia odo- 
rata, they open only in the middle of the day, shutting 
at pight and in cloudy weather in the shape of an egg. 
They blossom in summer. 

PROPERTIES. Alike in all the Asiatic and Ameri- 
can species. ‘The reots, leaves, and nuts are edible, 
cooling, laxative, diuretic, emollient, &c. The Chinese 
and Hindoos make many dishes with them. The roots 
have some acrimony when raw, which they lose hy 
roasting or boiling: they taste like Artichoke and Co- 
locasiaer Edoes. A kind of bread and cakes are. made 
with them; the Otos Jike them very much. ‘The petioles 
and young leaves may be eaten as greens; but the nuts 
are chiefly valued, even in our country; children, ne- 
groes and Indians collect them for use under the name 
of water chincapins. ‘They are as good as filberts and 
chesnuts even raw, cooling, and rather laxative; but still 
better when roasted. The Chinese make preserves 


with them. ‘They are said to check emesis and diar- 
rhea, to produce diuresis and be anti-crotic. The leaves 











are very cooling and emollient applied to the head and 
skin; the upper surface can never be wetted, water runs 
out of it like quicksilver: those of the N. codophyllum 
are used as a kind of cool hat by hunters and negroes: 
they hold rain-water pure for a while in their hollow. 
ee Mh 
From Hood’s Comic Annual. 


I’M NOY A SINGLE MAN. 


“ Double, single, and the rub.”— Hoyle, 
*« This, this is solitude.”’— Byron. 


“ Well, I confess, I did not guess 
A simple marriage-vow 

Weuld make me find all women-kind 
Such unkind women now! 

They need not, sure, as distant be 
As Java or Japan,— 

Yet ev’ry Miss reminds me this— 
I’m not a single man! 


Once they made choice of my bass voie* 
To share in each duet; : 
So weil I danced, [somehow cha © ¢ 
To stand in every set: 
They now declare I cannot sing, 
And dance on Bruin’s plan: 
Ne draw!—me paint!—me any thing! — 
@mnota single man! 


Once I was asked advice, and task’d 
What works to buy or not, 

And ‘ would I rend that passage out 
I so admired in Scott?’ 

They then could bear to hear one read; 
But if I now began, 

How they would snub, ‘ my pretty page, 
I’m not a single man?’ 


One used te stitch a collar then; 
Another hemmed a frill; 

I had more purses netted then 
Than I could hope to fill. 

I once could get a button on, 
But now I never can,— 

My buttons then were bachelor’s— 
[I’m not a single man! 


Oh how they ‘hated politics, 
Thrust on me by papa: 

But.now my chat—they all leave that 
To entertain mamma. 

Mamma, who praises her own self, 
Instead of Jane or Ann, 

And lays ‘ her girls’ upon the shelf— 
i’m not a single man! 


Ah me, how strange it is the change, 
In parlour and in hall, 
They treat me so, if I but go 
To make a morning call. 
If they had hair in papers once, 
Bolt up the stairs they ran; 
They now sit still in dishabille— 
I’m not a single man! 


Miss Mary Bond was once so fond 
Of Romans and of Greeks; 

She daily sought my cabinet, 
To study my anuques. 

Well, now she doesn’t care a dump 
For ancient pot or pan; 

Her taste at once is modernized— 
I’m not a single man! 


My spouse is fond of homely life, 
And all that sort of thing; 

I go to balls without my wife, 

And never wear a ring. 


I’M NOT A SINGLE MAN.—DOOR PLATES. 





And yet each Miss to whom I come, 
As strange as Genghis Khan, 

Knows by some sign, I can’t divne,— 
I’m not a single man! 


Go where | will, I but intrude, 
I’m left in crowded rooms, 

Like Zimmerman on Solitude, 
Or Hervey at his Tombs. 

From head to heel, they make me feel, 
Of quite another clan; 

Compelled to own, though left alone,— 
I'm not a single man! 


Miss Towne the toast, though she can boast 
A nose of Romaniline, 
Will turn up even that in scorn 
Of compliments of mine: 
She should have seen that I have been 
Her sex’s partisan, 
And really married all I could— 
I’m not a single man! 


Tis hard to see how others fare, 
Whilst I rejected stand,— 
Will no one take my arm because 
They cannot have my hand? 
Miss Parry, that for some would go 
A trip to Hindostan, 
With me don’t care to mount a stair— ; 
I’m not a single man! 


Some change, of course, should be in force, 
But, surely, not so much— 

There may be hands I may not squeeze, 
But must I never touch?— 

Must I forbear to hand a chair, 
And not pick up a fan? 

But I have been myself picked up— 
I’m not a single man! 


Others may hint a ledy’s tint 
Is purest red and white— 

May say her eyes are like the skies, 
So very blue and bright,— 

I must not say that she has eyes, 
Or if I so began, 

I have my fears about my ears,— 
I’m not a single man! 


I must confess I did not guess 
A simple marriage-vow 

Would make me find all women-kind 
Such unkind women now; 

I might be hash’d to death, or smash’d 
By Mr. Pickford’s van, 

Without, I fear, a single tear— 
I’m not a single man!” 


———_———_ 
TRANSPARENT door plates are now sometimes 
substituted for opake ones. They are formed of 
painted glass, and lighted by the hall ae. 
They appear exceedingly well adapted for the 
use of medical men who are likely to be wanted 
in the night, when inquiry would be unavailing, 
and certainly form a good substitute for the ex- 
ternal lantern usually employed. It would con- 
tribute greatly to the safety of those buildings if 
a small ground bull’s eye was fixed into every 
door with the name and number of the occupier 
of the office painted on it, which, during candle 
lighting time in the evening, would be very use- 
ful, as the name and number would be legible 
without by the lights within. Such bull’s eyes, if 
fixed in the doors of persons liable to be called 
up in the night, would be most useful, as a com- 
mon lobby lamp would enable any person to as- 
certain the name or number. 
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_ Jong loose sleeves. The cape is something longer. 
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_ small Paradise plumes are put on the left; a row 
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From the London La Belle Assemblee. 
FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


W artxtne Dress.—A dress composed of lilac 
gros de Naples the corsage made up to the throat, 
and to sit close to the shape. It fastens behind. 
The upper part of the sleeve has the usual fulness 
to the turn of the arm; from thence to the wrist 
it sits close, but. is disposed in horizontal folds 
laid one upon another, each about an inch and a 
half in breadth. A light fancy silk trimming a 
shade or two darker than thedress, goes round the 
border at the knees. ‘The mantle is green velvet, 
lined with white gros de Naples, and made with 


than usual, and rounded at the ends. The collar 
is composed of five points of black velvet: that in 
the centre of the back is the deepest, those at the 
sides are smaller. Black velvet bonnet worn 
over a morning cap of English lace; the brim ot 
a moderate size, lined with rose colored silk plush. 
The crown is decorated in a very novel manner 
with black velvet ornaments, edged with black 
blond lace, and intermixed with knots of black 
satin riband of the tulip form. 





Baut Dress.—The hair dressed with bows and 
braids mingled; two or three pink gauze bows 
laced high on the back of the head, and two 
smatier near the brow on the right side; three 
of pearls crosses the forehead from right to left; 
this style of head-dress, both in the arrangement 
of the hair and disposal of the ornaments, is ex- 
quisite. The corsage of the dress consists of an 
elegant white lisse chem sette made round to 
the bosom, with longitudinal plaits to the waist; 
long sleeves of the same material. Skirt of gaze 
d’Orient of a pale marrow-colour, trimmed at the 
knees with long saiin points of the same coleur 
as the dress, headed by a beautiful cord of the 
Chryseon gold; the points are ry oe with a 
looped trimming of the same gold. A large gauze 
bow is fastened on the front of the row of van-, 
dykes and another just beneath it, connected to- 
gether by Chryseon cords. Deep points of satin 
fall over the shoulders, and gradually diminish to 
the waist. Similar points finish the wrists. Neck- 
lace, bracelets, and waist-buckle, moon-stone, set 
in wrought gold. Black satin shoes, and white 
gloves. 





Eventne on Dinner Dress.—An elegant 
robe of black or purple velvet, lined with satin; 
the corsage is of the most chaste and simple 
form; (which is particularly desirable, when the 
materials of which the dress is made are rich;) a 
falling collar, handsomely vandyked, and sloping 
from the shoulder to the bust, gives a peculia 
grace to the figure, the skirts of the robe are van- 
dyked to correspond. This robe is worn over a 
dress of the richest satin, and of the simplest 
form. A chemisette a la vierge of blond, and 
very full sleeves sloped, to the wrist, of the same 
material. A handsome toque of black or purple 
velvet, surmounted by a bird of Paradise feather, 
and looped in the centre by a gold or silver band 
and splended agraffe. The hair is parted on the 
forehead and arranged in full curls on either side 
of the face. Ear-rings, chain, buckle, and brace- 


, FASHIONS--THE TURKISH MOTHER AND HER CHILD. 


| 





lets, of highly wrought silver (now a-la-mode,) | 
white silk stockings, and satin shoes. 


—" 


The Turkish Mother and her Child. 
When I passed to the Chane, where the apart- 
ments appropriated to the establishment of the dis- 

ensary were, the wife of Hussein Aga, one of the 
Turkish inhabitants of Mesolonghi, came to mc, 
and imploring my pity, begged me to allow her 
to remain under my roof, in order to shelter her 
from the brutality and cruelty of the Greeks. 
They had murdered all her relations, and two of 
her boys; and the marks remained on the angle 
of the wall, against which, a few weeks previ- 
ously, they had dashed out the brains of the 
youngest, only five years of age. A little girl, 
nine years old, remained to be the only compa- 
nion of her misery. Like a timid lamb, she stood 
by her mother, naked and shivering, drawing 
Sh and closer to her side. Her little hands 
were folded like a suppliant’s; and her large 


‘beautiful eyes, so accustomed to see acts of hor- 


ror and cruelty, looked at me now and then, 
hardly daring to implore pity. ‘ Take us,’ said 
she, ‘we will serve you, and be your slaves; or 
you will be responsible before God for whatever 
may happen to us.’ I could not see so eloquent 
a picture of distress unmoved; and from that day 
I treated them as relatives. Some weeks after I 
happened to mention before Lord Byron some 
circumstances relative to these individualgand 
spoke with so much admiration of the noble for- 
titude displayed by’ Husseinina in the midst of her 
calamities; of the courage maternal love inspired 
her with on several occasions; of the dignified 
manner in which she replied to the insults of her 

ersecutors, that he expressed the wish of seeing 
hae and her child. On doing so, he became so 
struck by Hataje’s beauty, the naivete or her an- 
swers, and the spiritedness of her observations 
on the murderers ‘of her brethren, that he de- 
cided on adopting her. ‘Banish fear for ever 
from your mind,’ said he to the mother, ‘your 
child shall henceforth.be mine. I have a daugh- 
ter in England; to her I will send you. They are 
both of the same age; and as she is alone, she 
will, no doubt, like a companion, who may, at 
times, talk to her of her father. Do not shudder 
at the idea of changing your religion: for I insist 
on your professing no other but the Mussulman.’ 
She seized his hand, kissed it with energy,and rais- 
ing to heaven her eyes, filled with tears of grati- 
tude, she repeated expressively, ‘Allah is great!’ 
He immediately ordered more costly dresses to be 
made for them than those I had given them; and 
sent to Hataje a necklace of sequins. Twice a 
week I was desired to send them to his house. 
He would then take the little girl on his knees, 
and caress her with all the fondness of a father. 
Nothing could surpass the jealousy of the Meso- 
longhiot women, when they beheld the manner 
in which these former objects of their insults 
were now treated. One day the little girl, with 
eyes drowned in tears, entered his room; and re- 
turning to him hér necklace, asked for the 
clothes she formerly wore. ‘ They are not lke 
these.’ said she; but when I wore them, the Meso- 
longhiots did not tell me they would kill both me 
and my mother.’ Lord Byron burst into a violent 
rage, and in order to spite the Mesolonghiot popu- 
lution, ordered the most expensive clothes to be 
made for Hataje; and had the intention of cover- 
ing her, according to the oriental fashion, with 

olden pieces of money, to parade her on horse- 
back through the principal streets of the town.— 
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OcTeGENARIAN Reminiscences.—Foote 
was so entertaining a companion, that his socie- 
ty was eagerly sought by persons of all ranks. 
The members of the club at Brooke’s, anxious 
to have an opportunity of enjoying that wit and 
humowr which never failed him at a convivial 
meeting, sent him a polite invitation to dine 
with them, which he accepted. He arrived some 
time before dinner, and was walking up and 
down the room, conversing with a gentleman 
whom he knew; when a member of the club, 
who had followed them about in hopes of find- 
ing some excuse to join in the conversation, sud- 
denly interrupted them by calling out, ‘Mr. 
Foote! Mr. Foote! I beg your pardon, but your 
handkerchief is hanging out of your pocket; I 
fear you may lose it.’ ‘Sir,’ said Foote, ‘1 am 
infinitely obliged to you; the fact is, I am quite 
a stranger here, and I make no doubt that you 
know the company much better than I do.’— 
Rich was the sole proprietor and manager of 
Covent Garden Theatre for many years, in the 
reign of George the Second. He was incessant- 
ly annoyed, of course, with applications from 
would- ctors and actresses, of whose capaci- 
ty for thé’stage (as usual) no doubt was enter- 
tained by themselves and friends. Among the 
rest, there was an unpromising but persevering 
lady, who at length worried him into a consent 
that she should make a trial. She made it and 
failed. Her own opinion of herself, however, 
remained unshaken, and she attended regularly 
every night at the theatre, expecting to learn 
when her second appearance was fixed for; but 
days and weeks passed without her being grati- 
fied. At length her patience being exhausted, 
she flounced into. the green room one night, 
and, addressing herself in no.very gentle tone to, 
the manager, who was standing with his back 
to the fire, and talking to some one else, she 
said, ‘Pray, Mr. Rich, when do you intend J 
should play again?’ Rich turned his head to- 
wards her, drawled out ‘Ma’am,’” and r esumed 
his conversation. ‘I say, sir,’ rejoined the en- 

raged actress, ‘when. do you intend that I should 

play again? Jinsist on an answer.’ Rich-paus-. 

ed, looked her full in the face, took a large 

pinch of snuff, and said gravely, ‘When the au- 

dience have forgotten you, Ma’am.’ —Atheneum. 
ae 


A Cuingss GAmeEsTRESS—-YounG Hoo v 
OLp Far.--Madam Fei-chuag-po, i. e. old lady 
‘at, now in her 67th year, in her youth was the 
wife of a tea merchant, and who, after her hus- 
band’s death, lived:'in the most distressing pov- 
erty for some years, inasmuch that she often at- 
tempted to make an end of herself. Having 
come into possession of a small house, she sold 
i, and commenced gamester. She was success- 
ul, and became famous among all the Chinese 
entlemen black-legs. She gamed either with 
idies or with gentlemen, and was liberal to.the 
police, and daily increased in fortune, till she 
‘ckoned her property not by hundreds or thou- 
tnds, but by hesdvede of thousands. However, 
dy 7 at isnow in lisnbo. ‘Ti@moetable magis- 
"12 oe 















OCTOGENARIAN REMINISCENCES—A CHINESE GAMESTRESS—MARGARET LAMBURN. « 137 


»fessed to her that it was in that of a Queen. — 





trate of Pwan-yn district has a prodigal son, 
who lost one night one thousand dollars in play- 
ing with Lady Fat. He was chagrined, raised q 
the wind, and went to play again. Her lady- 
ship was afraid of the magisterial gamester, and 
refused. Young Hoo became angry—laid a plot 
to entrap Lady Fat—had her seized—tried to 
extort—failed, and was forced to, show her up 
to his father. The plot thickenéd.. The father 
was enraged at the discovery of the son’s torpi- 
tude; resolved to punish all parties to the ut- 
most rigour of the law; reported to his superiors; 
imprisoned Lady Fat, whose official friends stood 
aloof in the day of need; and there, in prison, 
according to the last accounts, she remains.— 
Canton Register. 
ee 

MARGARET LAmBuRN.—The death of Mary 
Queen of Scots so affected one of her retinue, 
that he died soon after of grief, leaving his wi- 
dow, Margaret Lamburn, who became so infu- 
riated in consequence, that she resolved to re- 
venge the death of both upon the person of ©! 
Queen Elizabeth, To accomplish her purpose,” 
she dressed herself as a man, assumed the name: 
of Anthony Spark, and attended at the courto 
Elizabeth with a pair of pistols, with one 4 
which she intended to kill the Queen, and wit 
the other to shoot herself, should she be dy 
covered. One day, as she was pushing through 
the crowd, in order to get*to her Majesty, she 
accidentally dropped one of her pistols. This 
being observed by one of the guards, she was 
immediately seized: The queen interfered, and 
desired to examine the culprit. She accordingly 
demanded her name; to which Margaret, with 
undaunted resolution, replied, ‘‘ Madam, though 
I appear before you inthis garb, yet I am a wo- 
man. My name is Margaret Lamburn. I was 
several years in.the service of Mary, a Queen 
whom you haveunjustly put to death, and there- 
by deprived me of the best of husbands, who, 
could not survive that bloody ¢atastrophe of 
his innocent mistress. His memory is hardly 
more dear to me than that of my injured Queen; 
and regardless of consequences, I determined to 
revenge their death upon. you. Many, but fruit- 
less, were the attempts made to divert me from 
my purpose. I found myself constrained to 
prove, by experience, the truth of the maxim, 
that neither reason nor force can hinder‘a wo- 
man from vengeance, when she is impelled tq 
it by love.’’ 

Highly as the Queen had cause to resent 
this speech, she heard it with coolness and mo. 
deration. ‘* You are persuaded, then,” said her 
Majesty, ‘* that in this step you,have done. no- 
thing but what your duty required. What think 
you is my duty to you?”’ 

‘* Is that question put in the character of ¢ 
Queen, or that of a Judge?” inquired Margaret; 
with the same intrepid firmness. Elizabeth pro- 

















,»* Then,’’ continued Lamburn, ‘‘ it is your Ma- 
jesty’s duty to grant me a pardon.’’ ** But 
what security,” demanded the Queen, ‘can you .« 







































































- » to leave him no other resource. 
of that class of unfeeling and self-satisfied na- 
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give me, that you will not make the like at- 

tempt upon some future occasion?’’ ‘A favor 

ceases to be one madam,” replied Margaret, 

‘* when it is yielded under such restraints; in do- 
. ing eo, your Majesty would act against me as a 
Judge.’’ 

. Blizabeth, turning to her courtiers, exclaimed, 
*¢ 4 have been a Queen thirty years; I never had 
such a lecture read to me before. She then im- 
mediately granted an unconditional pardon to 
Margaret Lamburn, though in opposition to the 
advice of her council. 


—_—_—~}_>-——-_—- 


Lorp Brron’s Poverty.—The circumstances 
under which Lord Byron now took leave of 
England were such as, in the case of any ordi- 
nary person, could not be considered otherwise 
than disastrous and humiliating. He had, in the 
course of one short year, gone through every va- 
riety of domestic misery ;—had seen his hearth 
ten times profaned by the visitations of the law, 
and been only saved from a prison by the privi- 
leges of his rank. He had slimated. (if, indeed, 
er had ever been his) the affections of his wife ; 
and now, rejected by her, and condemned by the 


Se world, was betaking himself to an exile which 
_ had not even the dignity of appearing voluntary, 


as the excommunicating voice of society seemed 
Had he been 


aures from whose hard surface the reproaches of 
thers fall pointless, he might have found in in- 
sensibility, a sure refuge against reproach; but, 
‘on the contrary, the same sensitiveness that kept 
him so awake to the applauses of mankind, ren- 
dered him, in a still more intense degree, alive 
to their censure. Even the strange perverse 
pleasures which he felt in painting himself una- 
miably to the world, did not prevent him from 
being both startled and pained, when the world 
toak him at his word; and, like a child in a mask 
before a looking-glass, the dark semblance which 
ke had; half in sport, put on, when reflected back 
upon him from the mirror of public opinion, 
shocked even himself.—Moore’s Life of Byron, 
Wot. . 
7 ne 
* Aw Armeniran Cuaprei.—The simple and 
almegst rude appearance of the interior of the 
made the lonely procession offathers, that 
now entered, still more impressive: the few or- 
aments had, long since, been tornaway. The 
fee alone was of marble, but neither images 
ner paintings were allowed within the Armenian 
walls. The narrow aisles again returned the 
slow and measured tread of holy men, who 
rinkled incense, as they passed, on the assem- 
bled peasantry and mountaineers of the country, 
who mre ih it by strewing flowers in their 
path, for they rejoiced to see the forsaken mon- 
astery once more revived among them. On the 
head, as well as the feet of the Superior, the 
fairest flowers, it was observed, were scattered, 
and the glowing features of many a mountain 


more so when, ascending the pulpit, he procegd 
ed, according to the duty of his new rank, oe 
liver a discourse suitable to the occasion.—The 
Exiles of Palestine. 


girl were bent earnestly on bis person: but “| 


LORP BYRON’S POVERTY—ARMENIAN CHAPEL—CRUSADE OF CHILDREN. 


Crusape or CuitpRen.—Each year, two 
regular voyages of armed and unarmed pilgrims 
took place from Europe to the Holy Land; these 
were called the passagium Martti, or the spring 
passage; and the passagium Johannis, or the 
summer passage; which occurred about the fes- 
tival of St. John. A continual succour was thus 
afforded to Palestine: and that the spirit of cru. 
sading was by no means extinct in Europe, is 
evinced by the extraordinary fact of a crusade 
of children having been preached and adopted 
towards the year 1213. Did this fact rest alone 
upon the authority of Alberic of Three Foun. 
tains Abbey, we might be permitted to doubt 
its having taken place, for his accounts is, in 
several particulars, evidently hypothetical; but 
80 many coinciding authorities exist, that belief 
becomes matter of necessity. The circumstances 
are somewhat obscure; but it seems certain, that 


crime then too common, the traffic in children, 
induced a great number of the youth of both 
sexes to set out from France for the Holy Land, 
habited as pilgrims, with the scrip and staff.— 
Two merchants of Marseilles, accom piiges in the 
plot, as it would seem, furnished the’ first body 
of these misguided children with vessels, which, 
of course, were destined to transport them for 
sale to the African coast. Several of the ships 
were wrecked on the coast of Italy, and every 
soul perished; but the rest pursued their way 
and accomplished their inhuman voyage. The 
two merchants, however, were afterwards de- 
tected in a plot against the Emperor Frederick, 
and met the fate they deserved. Another body, 
setting out from Germany, reached Genoa after 
immense difficulties; and there the Genoese, in- 
stead of encouraging their frantic enthusiasm, 
wisely commanded them to evacuate their ter- 
ritory, on which they returned to their homes, 
and though many died on the road, a great part 
“arrived in safety, and escaped the fate which 
had overtaken the young adventurers from 
France. When Innocent III. heard of this crv- 
sade, he is reported to have said, ‘* while we 
sleep these children are awake:” and it is more 
than probable, that this circumstance convinced 
him, that the zealous spirit which had moved 
all the expeditions to the Holy Land was stil! 
active and willing. Certain it is, that he very 
soon afterwards sent round an encyclical letter, 
calling the Chrietian world once more to arms 
against the Moslems. Indulgences were spread, 
and extended in their character; a council of La- 
teran was held, and Innocent himself declared 
his intention of leading the warriors of Christ (0 
the scene of his crucifixion. De Courcon, 4 

English monk, who had become cardinal, preach 

ed the new crusade with all the pomp of a Ko 

man prelate, and a great number of individual! 

were gathered together for the purpose of #v¢ 

couring Palestine. But the kings of the eat!’ 

had now more correct views of policy; and polit) 

never encourages enthusiasm except as an!” 

strument. Only one king, therefore, could * 
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march of Hungary, and the Dukes of Austria 
and Bavaria, with a multitude of German bish- 
ops and nobles, joined his forces, and advanced 
to Spalatro. Innocent IIf. was by this time dead, 
but the expedition sailed in Venetian ships to 
Cyprus, and thence, after having given some- 
what too much rein to enjoyment, proceeded .to 
Acre, carrying with it a large reinforcement 
from France and Italy. The Saracens had heard 
less of this crusade than of those which had pre- 
ceded it, and were, therefore, less prepared to 
oppose it. The Christian army advanced with 
success, and many thousands of the infidels felt 
the European steel; but the crusaders, not con- 
tented with plundering their enemies, went on 
to plunder their friends; and serious divisions 
began, as usual, to show themselves, which 
were only healed by the influence of the clergy, 
who turned the attention of the soldiers from 
pillage and robbery to fasts and pilgrimages.— 
When the host was once more united, its exer- 
tions were directed to the capture of the fort, 
built by the Saracens on Mount Thabor. After 
overcoming infinite difficulties, in the ascent of 
the mountain, the Latins found themselves op- 
posite the fortress; the soldiers were enthusias- 
tic and spirited; and, it is more than probable, 
that one gallant attack would have rendered the 
greatest benefit to the Christian cause, by ob- 
taining possession of such an important point — 
The leaders, however, seized with a sudden fear 
of being cut off, abandoned their object without 
striking a blow, and retired to Acre. The rest 
of the season was passed in excursions, by which 
the Christians obtained many prisoners and much 


. spoil; and in pilgrimages, wherein thousands 


were cut to pieces by the Saracens. The Kings 
of Cyprus and Hungary then turned their course 
to Tripoli, where the first died, and the Hunga- 
rian monarch was suddenly seized with the de- 
sire of returning to his own dominions, which he 
seon put in execution, notwithstanding the 
prayers and solicitations of the Syrian *Chris- 
tians.—WVational Library. 


eel 
SPEED OF THE REIN-DEER: 


in the winter of 1728, there came to Reval, in 
Russia, some Samoyedes, a people from the 
Banks of the Icy Ocean in Asiatic Russia, with 
a herd of one hundred and twenty rein-deer, 
which they sold partly in the town and partly at 
the gentlemen’s mansions inthe country. They 
werc muffled from head to foot in furs. Three 
times a day they drove their beasts out of the 
town to a spacious plain, not far from Cathari- 
nenthal, a country seat built by Peter I. where 
they scratched away the snow to get at the moss, 
their sole and scanty fare. A considerable num- 
ber of persons assembled there daily to see the 
strange animals. Baron S. had a capital race- 
horse, which had cost a thousand rubles, and 
which he thought capable of beating a rein- 
deer; he offered the match to a Samoyede, 
proposing to stake his horse against a reindeer. 


The Samoyede oni the challenge. By 
& - 


SPEED OF THE REIN-DEER—IMPURITY OF THE HINDOO WORSHIF—LIPFE, 


order of the Baron, a numerous party of pea- 
sants were set to work to sweep away the snow 
for the distance of a werst (1500 paces) on the 
Gulf of Finland, near Catharinenthal, and the 
sledge race took place on the ice, in the pre- 
sence of thousands of spectators. The Baron’s 
groom was seated in one sledge, and the Sa- 
moyede purposely drove with less activity, till 
his antagonist became somewhat tired: he then 
darted forward all at once, like an arrow, pass- 
ed the horse, and arrived at the post long be- 
fore him. According to the agreement, he had 
won the horse, but was content with one hun- 
dred rubles, which the Baron offered to redeem 
him.— Family Mag. 


a en amen 


ImpuRiTY OF THE Hinpoo Worsurip.—lIn the 
year 1806, I was present at the worship of the 
goddess Doorga,as performed at Calcutta. Four 
sets of singers were present, who entertained 
their guests with filthy songs, and danced in in- 
decent attitudes before the goddess. The whole 
scene produced on my mind sensations of the 
greatest horror. Thedress of the singers, their 
indecent gestures—the abominable nature of 
their songs—the horrid din of their miserable 
drum—the lateness of the hour—the darkness of 
the place—with the reflection that I was stand- 
ing in an idol temple, and that this immense mul- 
litude of rational and immortal creatures, capa- 
ble of superior joys, in the very actof worship 
al ge. a crime of high treason against 
God of Heaven, while they themselves beli¢ved 
they were performing an act of merit—exer 
ideas and feelings in my mind which time: 
never obliterate. I would have given, .in this 
place, a specimen of the songs sung before’ the 
image, but found them so full of obscénity that I 
could not copya line. All those actions which a 
sense of decency keeps out of. the most indecent 
English songs, are here detailed, sung, and 
laughed at, without the least sense of shame.— 
A poor ballad singer in England would be sent 
to the house of Correction, and flogged, for per- 
forming the meritorious actions of these wretch- 
ed idolaters.—( Ward on the History, Literature, 
and Religion of the Hindoos.) 


a al 


LIFE. 


“What a life this is! how plenteous in 
every variety of pain! how jejune of all the 
elements of happiness! how full of objects and 
contacts, deeply disgustful and abhorrent! how 
destitute of all that is noble, genuine, lovely, or 
delectable! The most careless observer, if he 
does not obstinately shut his eyes to the objects 
before him, cannot but know that the most vir- 
tuous and perfect (so termed) who are set up as 
patterns to their fellows, as land-marks by which 
to shape their courses, are frail as a cobweb, sub- 
ject every moment to the windy storms of passion 
or pride, pliable to self-interest as the willow- 
wand to the gale, dependent as the parched pas- 
ture upon the rain and sunshine. That man was 
born without brains, who has lived nineteen 
ae among human swine, and yet confides in 
2uman principle, human strength, or hua: sin- 





cerity.”!!! 


































































































“CUB MUSIOAL Wire. 


, ‘ : COMPOSED BY ADOLPH SCHMITZ. 
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She tells me with the greatest ease, Her newest tunes turn out to be ed dur 

Her voice goes up to C! The same as heard last year; 

And proves it, till her melodies Alas! there’s no variety adorne 

Are maladies to me: In variations here: govert 
She’s ‘‘ Isabelling,’’ if I stir I see her puff, I see her pant, cial 
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My way o’er the mountain I cheerfully take, | Glenarvon’s rich Jord passes scornfully by, 
At morn, when the song birds their melody wake; But wealth can ne’er make him so happy as 1; 
And at eve I return with a heart full of glee, | And prouder than even the proudest I'll be, 
For the Maid of Llangollen smiles sweetly on me While the maid of Liangollen smiles sweetly on me. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 








CROCKETT OUTDONE ! 


At the April term of the circuit court for the 
eounty of , in this state, a young limb of 
the law, in reply to Esq. » Who had con- 
cluded his argument in favour of his client, broke 
forth in the following strain of sublime and im- 
passioned eloquence; he said that ‘*it would be 
as easy to follow a catfish up through the Mus- 
cle Shoals; pursue an eel, side lined through the 
Suck; sail up the Mississippi ona straw; set 
the universe on fire with the tail of a lightning 
bug, or extinguish the sun! as to follow the gen- 
tleman’s argument; abounding as it was in the 
most abstruse legal learning, metaphysical sub- 
tleties, and legal fictions!" 











Davip, Kine or Israru.—David was the 
model of an Oriental Prince, handsome in his 
person, valiant, mild, just, and generous, humble 
before his God, and zealous in his honour, a lo- 
ver of music and poetry, himself a poet. Suc- 
cessful in war, he reduced beneath his sceptre 
all the countries from the borders of Egypt to 
the mountains whence the Euphrates springs.— 
| The King of Tyre was his ally; he had ports on 
sthe Red Sea, and the wealth of commerce flow- 
ed during his reign to Israel. He fortified and 
adorned Jerusalem, which he made the seat of 
government. Glorious prospects of extended 
empire, and of the diffusion of the pure religion 
of Israel, and of happy times, floated before the 
mind of the prophet-king. 

Honvine onE’s OwN.—Tom Hobbs was not 
less fond of indulging his wit than his appetite, 
and both generally at the expense of another. 
Many were the scores he run up at the tavern, 
which he forgot to pay, but as Tom lived by his 
wits, he still managed to keep in good credit 
with his landlord. om, one night, having re- 

aled himself to a plate of oysters, and, as usual, 

ntick, when on his way home was met by a 
neighbor who thus accosted him : 

“Well, Tom, how fare you about these times?” 

“Q quite comfortably just now,” said Tom, 
rubbing his stomach. 

“You hold your own, I see,’”’ said his neigh- 

our. 

“Yes,” said Tom, “and a little of another 
man’s too!” 





Vatur or Inn Heartu.—A man, named 
lartin, who had been sentenced to death in 
rance, was respited for much longer than the 
sual time, owing to the bad state of his health, 
he officers of the prison having officially stated, 
‘that his life would be endangered by bringing 
Wm out to execution !”’ 


A baker advertising said, 
‘* [ wish none this to heed, 

Not bred to making bread, because 
[need a man-to knead, 

Mould, set, and in ashopI have 
At Leeds, to take the lead.’" 





WIT AND BENTIMENT. 
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Literary Cons.—Why is the letter F like 
ans the measure of a coat?-—Because it makes 
it—fit. 


Why is the letter F like death?—Because it 
makes all—fall. 








THE VALUE or Sons.—A short time since, a 
man was heard lamenting the death of his two 
sons—‘‘two stout hearty byees,” said he, ‘‘and 
died jist afore haying time—it eeneymost ondid 
me.” — 

A VERMONTER. 


If we may believe one-half of the anecdotes 
told of Vermonters, they must be a shrewd peo- 
ple. The following is a fact. 


A few winters since, one of those sons of the 
mountain stopped at a public house in Massa- 
chusetts, on his way to Boston, with the pro- 
duce of his farm. When his horses and himself 
were sufficiently refreshed, he drew a purse from 
his pocket, formed from the skin of a weasel, 
and made known his desire of discharging 
his bill. Mine host looked wishfully at the sil- 
ver, as it escaped from its singular_confinement; 
but turning resolutely from the temptation, he 
said,—‘‘Look here, Mister, there is a turnpike 
gate @few rods ahead; the man who tends it 
told a traveller that my house was not fit fora 
hog pen, and thus lost me a customer. Now if 
you will get through that gate without paying 
toll, I won’t charge you a cent for what you 
have had.’’ 
turning his money to the weasel skin, and the 
weasel skin to his pocket—*‘1’ll do it, or pay you 
double.’” He was soon under way and aikarho 
heard the bargain sallied forth to watch the 
progress of the adventure. The Vermonter 
urged his horses into something of a pace before 
arriving at the gate, which was open; and though 
apparently endeavoring to obey the summons of 
the toll-gatherer, by reining in his steeds, he al- 
lowed them to carry him some feet beyond the 
gate before bringing them to a stand; then ris- 
ing up and turning about in his sleigh, bawled 
out, ‘*There, landlord! don’t you see I’m fairly 
through without paying,’’—and again lugging 
forth his weasel skin, was about to satisfy the 
man of tolls. The letter of the contract wag 
indeed fulfilled. The man of bottles looke 
blank, and sneaked away to his bar, muttering 
to himself, ‘*‘What a fool I was! I might have 
known he’d play some trick on me; I never 
knew a Vermonter at a loss yet.”’ 

Upon explaining the matter to the toll-gather- 
er, he insisted upon his passing on free of ex» 
pense. 





Pretty Goop—,What do you pic up dere, 
Sambo?’ ‘Dollar, Pompey.’ ‘Well just leff ’em 
down again; I only put ’em dere to try you.’ 





A gentleman met another in the street who 
was ill of a consumption, and accosted him thus: 
‘Ah! my friend, you walk slow.’ ‘Yes,’ replied 
the man, ‘but I am going fast.’ 


Agreed,’’ said the Vermonter, re- . 
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Lixes anv Disuixes.—There are six things 
we like to see, yea a seventh in which our soul 
taketh delight; and there are six things we dis- 


“like to see, even aseventh in which our soul 


findeth no pleasure. 
Ist. We like to see a lady like a town-clock 


_ regulating her motions by the progress of the 


sun; but we dislike to see a lady like a town 
clock, governing the movements of the whole 
neighborhood. 

2d. We like to see a lady like a spinning- 
wheel, rapid and incessant in her motions; but 
we dislike to see a lady like a spinning-wheel, 
deafening the whole family with her interminable 
elatter. 

3d. We like to see a lady like the moon, en- 
livening a winter’s evening with a sociable face; 
but we dislike to see a lady like the moon, subject 
to frequent changes. 

4th. We like tosee a lady like sealing-waz, 
of a flexible, accommodating temper; but we dis- 
like to see a lady like sealing-wax, susceptible 
of every sort of impression. 
“5th We like to see a lady like a doll, neatly 


- sand prettily dressed; but we dislike to see a lady 


like a doll, a mute, inanimate piece of statuary. 

6th. We like to see a lady like a breeze, 
soothing and invigorating in her influence; 
but we dislike to see a lady like a breeze, always 
raising a dust before her. : 

7th. And finally, we like to see a lady like a 
weather-vane, capable of making a variety of 
shifts; but we dislike to see a lady like a wea- 
ther.yane, veering with every change of wind.— 

e Caystellation. fi oe 

Goutan oF Gatnu.—The following account 
of this giant is extracted from Malcom’s Bible 
Dictionary. 

Goliah of Gath, was 11 feet and 4ins. in height, 
His brazen helmet weighed 15 lbs. His target. 
or collar affixed between his shoulders to defend 
his neck, about 30; his spear was 26 feet long, 
and weighed 58 lbs., its head weighing 38; his 
sword 4; his greaves on his legs 30; and his coat 
of mail 136; making in all 273 lbs! 





One solitary philosopher may be great, virtu- 
ous, and happy in the depth of poverty, but not 
a whole people.—Jsaac Iselen. 





Aw Irish Sentingu.—When the French 
Janded at Bantry Bay an Irish peasant who was 
posted with a musket upon one of the clifis and 
wandered a little out of his position, was accosted 
by an English officer, what are you here for? 
* Faith, your honour,’ said Pat, with his accus- 
tomed grim of good humour, ‘ they tell me I am 
here for a centry.’ 





Conceal thy secret, and preserve it inviolate 
and entire; a broken vase cannot be refitted. 





A divulged secret is spread by countless 
tongues, and eaeh exaggerates or falsifies it. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


In England, # pound weight of silver was ori. 
ginally formed into twenty pieces called shillings. 
In the reign of Edmund III. twenty-five shillings 
were coined from the same weight of silver, and 
twenty of these shillings were called a pound — 
Many alterations were afterwards made, and 
now 62 shillings are coined from the same weight 
of silver from which originally only 20 were 
coined. Thus the English pound, as a money of 
account, is of less than one third of its origina! 
value. 

A TRIAL or Memory.—Aperson was boast- 
ing, in Foote’s presence of the extraordinary fa- 
cility with which he could commit any thing to 
memory, when the modern Aristophanes said he 
would write down a dozen lines in prose which 
he would not be able to repeat, from memory, 
in aS many minutes. A wager was instantly 
laid, and Foote produced the following: ‘So she 
went into the garden to cut a cabbage leaf to 
make an apple pie; and at the same time a great 
she bear coming up the street, popsits head into 
the shop. What no soap? So he died, and she 
very imprudently married the barber; and there 
were present the Pickiminnies, and the Jobillies, 
and the Garyulies, and the grand Panjandrum 
himself, with the little round button at the top; 
and they all fell to playing the game of catch as 
catch can, till the gunpowder ran out of the 
heels of their boots.” Such a mass of unconnect- 
ed nonsense defied memory, and the wit won his 
wager. : 





The following is an amusing instance of the 
tenacity with which the Highlanders hold to the 
the honors and antiquity of their kindred:—A 
dispute arose between Campbell and M‘Lean 
upon this never-ending subject. M*‘Lean would 
not alfow that the Campbells had any right to 
rank with the M‘Leans in antiquity, who, he 
insisted, were in existence as a clan from the 
beginning of the world. Campbell had a little 
more biblical lore than his antagonist, an@ asked 
him if the clan M‘Lean was before the flood? 
‘“‘Flood! what Flood?’’ said M‘Lean. ‘The 
fiood that you know drowned all the world but 
Noah and his family and his flocks,” said Camp- 
bell. ‘*Pooh! you and your flood,’’ said M‘Leaa 
—‘‘my clan was afore ta flood. ‘*I have not 
read in my Bible,’’ said Campbell, of the name 
of M‘Lean going into Noah’s ark.”’ ‘‘Noah’s 
ark!’ retorted M‘Lean in contempt, ‘*who ever 
heard of a M‘Lean tat had not a boat of hit 
own?’’— Glasgew Courter. 


= 





The Cure worse than the Disease. 


A famous Oculist, one day, 
Showing a list. of wondrous cures 

To the young bride, so blithe and’gay, 
Of an old jealous man at Tours, 

Said, *‘ Fair one, send your spouse to me, 
And soon I’\I warrant he shall see.” 


‘¢ Nay, heaven forfend!” the dame replies; 

‘¢ Your skill would break my heart or nearly; 
If now he scolds at the least noise, 

What would he do when seeing clearly!” 


| [ ieee 9,2. 
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THE OCEAN—CHARITY. 














A poem’s life and death dependeth still, 
Not on the poet’s wits, but reader’s will, 








: Written for the Casket. 
THE OCEAN. 
‘Tis eve—the sun has set behind the western hills, 
its rays of azure and gold deck the horizon, 
Searing with a bright hue the fleecy clouds around— 
All nature in repose is hush’d, and silence reigns, 
Save when the nightingale, sweet songster of the grove, 
Swells forth its tuneful lays in accents doubly sweet: 
Its songs melodious, resound through all the air, 
And wafted by the breeze fall gently on the ear. 
’Tis eve—the bosom of the mighty deep is calm, 
lvo troubled billow roils on its unruffled breast, 
Atlantic’s vast expanse far as the eye can reach, 
Unmov’d by storm or raging tempest, is serene; 
Units surface wide, are seen the whiten’d sails 
Floating with motion slow, some far, some near, 
One safely moor’d at hand, another more distant, 
Farther and farther off they rear their lofty sails, 
Until like specks they seem, scarce visible to man. 
The sea-gulls soar aloft and sport through the wide air, 
Now vieing with the clouds, and now again they’re seen 
With wings of snowy white, skimming along the main, 
And with the swiftness of the wind, with eagle’s eye, 
Darting on their unwary prey: ‘he Bittern too, 
Seated on some huge, craggy cliff, utters a scream, 
A loud appalling scream—the sound is heard afar, 
Portentous of a storm; and now the Dolphins play 
fn sportive gambols round the pond’rous ships, 
At one time floating on the bosom of the deep, 
Then diving through the ocean vast they disappear. 
The monarch of the finny tribe is also seen, 
His massive and gigantic form appears to view, 
As lazily he glides along, unheeding all, 
As conscious of his strength and his terrific pow’r; 
Aloft he spouts in columns dense his element, 
Then lashing with his tail the sea that foams beneath, 
Quick plunges in the gloomy caverns of the main. 
"Tis dead of night—that time when ev’ry eye is clos’d 
But the All-seeing eye of one that never sleeps— 
How chang’d the scene! black clouds arising fill the sky, 
The stormy winds begin—Egyptian darkness reigns; 
meh om be seen, save when the vivid lightning’s 
ash 
Hlames the scene, then leaves all darker than before— 
The thunder’s dreadful crash is heard afar, 
And the loud bellowing roar of ocean’s foaming wave; 
No other sounds than these meet the astonish’d ear, 
But ever and anon the faint cry of distress, 
k ast borne along onthe tempestuous gale. 
Tis morn—the storm igio’er, the winds have ceas’d to 
; blow, 
he murky clouc 
The*kindling azur 
Of day's thrice brill 


nes 
Vee 


gone, the billows hush’d to rest, 
se Gast shows the approach 
irb, that gilds the mountain’s 





top, a Bg! 
And. sheds a dazzling qustre o’er the ethereal sky. 
At bis approach the distant twinkling stars grow dim, 
Ihe radiant moon shorn of her beams ceases to shine, 
And shrouded in a gable mantle veils her face— 
At his approach, nature rejoices and revives; 
ra 





The carols of the cheerful lark are heard abroad, 

And all the songsters of the grove join in the song, 

The lowing of the flocks—the bleating of the sheep 

Scatter’d o’er inany a flow’ry hill and verdant lawn, 

The shepherd’s early pipe—the milk-maid’s wel! known 
call, 

The busy notes of preparation for the day, 

These all add beauties new to the enchanting seene, 

But ’midst the general joy pervading Nature’s works, 

What pen can write, what pencil paint in colors true, 

The orphan’s failing tear, the widow’s long heav’d sigh, 

The father’s lamentation, and the sister’s grief, 

For some dear friend who fills a cold and wat’ry grave, 

Yes—many a robust form—full many a powerful arm, 

That oftentimes have bray’d the tempest’s rude assault, 

Now driven by the waves, float lifeless on the beach, 

The stately tow’ring ship that lately rode nnmoy’d, 

On the wide glassy bosom of the placid sea, 

Now lies in broken fragm@iits scatter’d o’er the deep, 

Memento of th’ effects of nature’s peerless storm. 

Thus changeful, thus uncertain, are al] things below, 

One day presents to view a calm, unclouded sky— 

Fortune and friends may smile, all seems serene, 

When sudden with the wings of morn, wealth flies 
away, 

And friends, too oft but so in name, quick disappear, 

And not e’en one is found, to soothe the bleeding heart. 

That man is truly wise who steefs his fragile bargue 

By Truth’s unerring chart, that when the storm shali 
come, 

That storm which shall with force shake the terraqueous 

lobe, 

Shall reach from pole to pole, and rend the earth in 
twain, 

He,undismay’d, shall safe outride the angry blast, 

And moor his delug’d barque in heaven’s peaceful sea,” 


W. ©. He 
e : k's 
CHARITY. ae, 
Charity, sweet maid, whose smile + 
Can every woe, and ill beguile, ty 
Ah! where dost thou thy footsteps bend; . 


Canst thou no smile of pleasure lend? 


Hast thou to frozen regions flown? 

In search of hearts, just like thy own; 
Could not one heart of love be found 
Upon Columbia’s fertile ground? 


Ah! yes, there’s one, a youthful heart, 

It bids thee stay, and not depart; 

Rest thee, sweet maid, ’twill be thy guide, 
Where ills and loves with want preside. 


It sees thy badge from Jesus given, 

* Twill waik with thee the road to Heaven; 
Now hand in hand this glorious maid 
Walks with the youth, her cares to aid. 


They step through winter’s dreary wild, 
Together soothe misfortune’s child; 
Her master’s mission she fulfills, 

hie follows on through cares and ills. 


With open hand her blessings shower, 
Together cheer affliction’s hour; 

Together through this vale they move, 
Linked in the bonds of Heavenly love. 


Where hard oppressicn grinds the poor, 
They bend their steps, they ope the door; 
W here poverty has thrown her dart, 
Together biad the wounded heart. 


And where the sorrowing widow lay, 
They briog a bright and glorious day; 
The orphan beart they raise in joy, 
The stings of death they oft destroy. 
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Thies youth that walks thus hand ia hand, 
Belongs to Jesus’ little band, 

Devoid of pride, careless of fame; 
Youthful piety, this is his sacred name, 


Baltimore, Feb. 4th, 1831. ERNESTINE. 
en 


THOSE TWO BRIGHT EYES. 


Those two bright oes! those two bright eyes! 
There’s notning half so bright as them! 
They haunt my waking hours, and rise 
Before me when 1 pane! 
And when I sleep, or if I wake, 
I know that they’re still looking on— 
Till now—I love them so—’twould break 
My very heart to find them gone! 


Those two black eyes! I wonder why 
They will sot cease to plague me so! 
I ean't look sad, but they will"try!— 
Nor smile, but they smile too!” | 
And then they seem so kind, and true, 
And smile so soit, so sWeet, upon me, 
As if—the cruel things!—they knew 
How much they’d ruin’d and undone me! 


"Those two black eyes! those two black eyes! 
What would I give to call them mine! — 
All that [ love, or dearest prize, 
I'd willingly resign! é 
The ring—the kiss—by the heav’n above me! 
ee them all, if they would but love me!— 


And I'd give them my heart too, but—heigho— 
They stole that from me long avo! SENEX. 
ee 


THE WANDERER. 


* Where’er I dwell, where’er I roam, 
No place seems like my youthful home.” — L. 


Oh! still to thee—ob! still to thee, 
My spirit turns ber weeping eyes; © 
Still in my midnight dreams I see“ 
i Thy happy scenes around me rise; 
Their beacons light oblivion’s gloom, 
And guide me to my youthiul home. 


Where still the purling waters sound 

Like sweetest music in my ear, 
And old familiar scenes around 

Call to my mind those hours most dear; 
Those careless hours of life’s first bloom, 
*Mid blissful scenes of youthful home. 


It isa joy, oul Hat in dreams, 
To be as jn time past with thee; 
For, oh! in distant land all seems 
Dreary, sad and cold to me, 
Ah! cruel fate, that bears me from 
Those happy scenes of youthful home. 


Where oft along thy vale I stray’d, 
And each fond toy of youth possess’d; 
Where joy’s pure sunbeams glittering piay’d, 
And not a cloud my hopes o’ercast; 
Where peace and friendship’s gayest bloom 
Bestrew’d the paths of youthful home. 


Whence oft I to the mountain’s brow 
With gay companions took my way, 
Where far beyond, around, below, 
The wide enchanting prospect lay, 
Os sported where the torrents foam 
Adown the mount of youthful home. 


I then was blithe among the crowd, 
And hopeful shone b r ight fortune’s 3 
Bat long has sorrow’s sombre cloud 
its cheerless, fit(ul disk o’errun; 
And left my heart to mourn the doom 
Phat walts me from my youthful home, 
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What tho’ thro’ varied acenes I tread, 
On rolling seas or distant land, 
Tho’ pleasures round their banquet spread, 
And friendship holds ber proffer’d band, 
Still, wheresoe’er my spirits roam, — ’ 
No place seems like my youthful home. 


Tho’ nature spreads her rural charms, 
_ And science opes her ample store, ~ 
I turn me from their tempting arms, 
To muse on scenes that are no more: 
Such scenes as ne’er again can come— 
The smiling scenes of youthful home. 


- 


That home whcre slumbers in the dost 
_ The rainbow hopes of youthful years, 
* Beneath the sod where many rest : 
Who claim unfeign’d affection’s tears; 
Where weeping memory o’er their tomb f 
Laments the prized of youthful home. " 


But why thus mourn for things once past! 
1 soon may want those tears I give; 
How soon, alas! may be my last, 
And mortal memory ceuse to live. 
Then not a ray will reach me from 
The lingering lights of youthful home. 


Then scenes farewe!]! —precarious state! 
No more [’ll sigh with anxious breath; 
Oh! give me strength to meet my fate, 
And calmly close the scene in death! 
Then welcome peaceful angel gome, 
And take my weary spirit home. 


Wilmington. ROMANZO, 


ae 
THE WORM AND FLOWSER,. 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, ESQ. 
You're spinning for my lady, worm ! 
Silk garments for the fair; . 
You're spinning rainbows for a form 
More beautiful than air, 
When air is bright with sunbeams, 
And morning tints arise, 
From woody vales and mountain streams, 
‘I'he blue autumnal skies. 


You're training for my lady, flower! 
You're opening for my love; 

The glory of her summer bower, 
While sky-larks soar above. 

Go, twine her locks with rose buds, 
Or breathe upon her breast, 

While zephyrs curl the water. floods, 
And recks the haleyon’s nest. 


But oh! there is another worm, 
Ere long will visit her, 

And revel on her lovely form 
In the dark sepulchre. 

Yet from that sepulchre shall spring 
A flower as sweet as this; 

Hard by, the nightingale shall sing, 
roft winds its petal kiss. — 

Pe 


age 


Frail emblems of frail beauty, 
In beauty who would wij 
Since all that charms thee 
Consigned to worms and dust : . 
Yet, like the flower that decks her tomb, 
Her spirit shall quit the clod, 
And shine, it? amaranthine bloom, 
Fasi by the tnrone of God. 
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